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Address at once, for Terms and Samples, 


NEW- ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 HAWLEY 


STREET, BOSTON. 











ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL; 


TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 
Miss Lucy A. HILL, Miss typ A. HILL, Prins. 
The Misses » ten ha had excellent success in 
their English and Classical School, will open 


pl ann ne 8 in connection therewith,a Home DepastTm 
a mays in A Ry neng Centre, a retired and 


health sithfa vliage abou t A tage! miles from 


, wt oy eng ise 
, Or pursue courses as may be desi 
lege, oF pursue such given to the individual 


oalpal te tanah breech and German by con- 
stant +4 conversation, bat also gives her pe 
culiar @ Van in school government. Native teach. 
ers will be whenever beneficial to 2. 
Ae? A. HILL, 126 Worthen en oe ™ 
ell, Mass, 
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Sermocres: = 

















School of Modern Languages. 


French, German, and other taught 
by Prof. M. DE LARMOYER, at Br am. 


A limited pumber of yo 
struction in the branches of a perl education. 
Gentlemen desiring to place their sons in a first-class 


family and school in the beaatiful city of Brussels, 
should address for Circalars, Terms. &c. 
Prof. ™. DELARMOYER 
5 Rue de Parcale, 
374f BRUXELLES, BELGIUM. 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica) instruction 
in the Woman’s Hospital, 








P phia, and Orth ic ite ty => , 
os . 
Course of a Prantical Demonstrations. ont 
sad abparaten te ft. expense of material 
and a hat iene tesof theyear. For fur- 
ther PPormation address RACHEL L. 3 DLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 
EVERY ONE music 
MUSIC 











-FIRST- CLASS 
Teachers tor Schools 


Schools for Teachers, 


EVERY DEPARTMENT. 





Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New -England Bureau of Education, 
880 16 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 




















THE TEACHER'S AND STUDENT’S LIBRARY. 
25 Volumes in One. 


Text, Test- Questions, Outlines, Solutions, Parsings, Analyses, 
Methods of Teaching, &c., &c 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


“It is what it professes to be, a compendium of; “™T find it all it was recommended to be, and more.”’ 
knowledge necessary to the teacher, student, and gen-| —EmMMA Horr, Hart, Mich. 
eral reader.””—ROBERT GRAHAM, State Supt of Pub- ‘* The outline in Grammar is alone worth the price of 
Instr. for Wisconsin. the book.” —A. L. FunK, Prin. Schools, Red Cloud, Neb. 


“The outlines of the different subjects are excel- 
B. ae wee Ga mea ee oe ee lently arranged. Asa reference-book it cannot be ex- 


ti 
pes cen celled.”—H. E. GEHMAN. Vogansvi/le, Pa 
Senoole for Ohio. . we en ee ee ** This book: is a monument of the patient labor of 


“th is o60h ‘ines a Or ee ee Mr. Lind and his associates. It is an encyclopedia of 


- text book knowledge jrequired by the teacher, and of 
ghey ~ — pave Cot. of it.” —E. | practical modes of <0 mere A as practised by the 


authors.”’—Jll. School Journal. 


“Tam very grea' = greatly pleased with the Library. Itisa| « For the inexperienced teacher it contains in its 532 
valuable work. V. RITENOUR, Co. Supt., Fay-| octavo pages more practical helps than any other book 
ette Co., Penn. of which we have any knowledge. School officers 





should see that every teacher’s eae has this work for 


“ As an educational resource its worth has not a 
handy reference.’’—WN. Z. Jour. of Education. 


rival.” —ApD. H. Grsson, Fort Scott, Kan. 


awe” Price, elegant cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, $3.00. 


=e Agents Wanted. Liberal T. S. DENISON, 
Cemmissions. Outfit, Vc. (B) Metropolitan Block, cea, © ll. 



































—_ and Students.|} Will get valuable information FREE aS NI — 
iecural ies Weeks, July3 toA o Ang. ti, at Cobourg, by sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. WANTED 
Cool aad oalthfuls "Coma — oe Study. Catalogues on n Application. | By a gentleman bearing a ieiteet degree, a situation 
Send for Clreulay to J. 4. i. ‘Bechtel, Sec'y, National WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY cal Inst ts (160 | as teacher of botany. zodlogy, and biological subjects. 
School of : ay and > 1416 and Will begin its 48th year Fine laboratory, ob- Part I.—Mathemati ts et PP-) 144 Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshall’s 
1418 Chestnut St., PHI ’ tf | servatory, and cabinets. instruction. Best pm Se wus and Slides aia peo PP) | Lite. sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s ‘* New 
of home influences. Send for lar to Miss A. E. 1V.—Ph ~ h. and Chemical 4 PP-) (198 pp.) | Histological Microscopes’’ with cases for reagents and 
MOSES TRUE BROWN ’S i sranron, Prin., Norton, Mass. 378 h : owP PP- staining fluids, Address, « BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
LECTURES AND READINGS. | of THE JOURNAL. 
THE BRC s LSARTE LECTURES Soar MUSIC CLASSES. SONG cLARION.| JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., | 
on the Now Pu of : Ghar ing Gloss Past Sonee Anthems Ste,| 0) «994 Chestwat St., Philadelphia. a WANTED, 
THE vol A al UsE IT, ary price, 50c.; $5.00 per doz. by express. Sample y an nccomplished and experienced teacher who has 
upon the Are of pages free. GEo. D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnati, O. a d V | of THE JOURNAL for the boon a Principal of a Mass. High School, « position to 
Tee pressions Bat oun OIUMES years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, | teach three or ; four hears per day only, with equitable 
weg EVERY SUBSCRIBER should have a | ardzi8si, sent to any address. Price compensation for such services. Apply to 
BINDER in which to preserve his Address, NEW- ENG. PUB. CO. ” | Hiram Onocutt. Manager N. E. Bureau, 
a ae Address: 8ST. 7aMES » BOSTON. ‘JournnaL. We furnish them for $1.50, postpaid. 16 Hawley St., Boston. 389 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
SESE cesar Saar 
‘ . ° 99 
Beauty is Truth, and Truth is Beauty. 
— Keats. 











BUT A 


Dixon American 


Is BOTH. 


* 


eddeens (inclosing 9 cents in stamps) and get a complete self-explanatory Catalogue, and 
th double your money; then eaoh one can be his or her judge of their merits. 


JO a . DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, |6 aura ot E. B. BENJAMIN, » NEW YORK, 





Manuf’ ticians, |12 Ve Ys 
vw G ‘ wd . Importer and Manufacturer of 


roroscores, |School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


MICROSCOPES, 
Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of/ . very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best t goods. Correspondence » solicited. 





OPTICAL, en@  - = oS Sr 


Illustrated, condensed list Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


of 24 pages free. 





m— for three stamps. 371 and Apparatus. Catalogues on application. 


Mention this paper. - en 


a P CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | 

















solicited. 


“tam EU CORT W. MEYER, win 


Full Catalogue of 15€ pages | Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 


«cot J. é& H. BERGE 2233" 








EL S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. |— 


G. S. WooLMAN, Illustrated Oatalogues sent free, on application. 









































116 Fulton St., New York. . , ee 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, Anp MA- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 







































Agents Wanted. |e. 
canvassers wanteo) New Paragon School Furniture, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





FOR THE 


ewetigarsr WORCESTER SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 


Encyclopedia é Religious 33 Pearl Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Knowledge. WHY I.—Selid, smooth backs and seats, that fix form pase. 
We} Babee geen a Pociec Sova aang 
Be PRLAP SORAIS, DE peat EXCEL: iy .—Anti-friction, noiscless hinges. 


Assisted by hundreds of the Best Scholars 


BASED ON THE GREAT HERZOG ENCYCLOPE- 


DIA OF EUROPE where you live, you can see a sample without cost by sending us your address. 


of our Independent Scholars’ Desks and Seats, 


To be issued in three large volumes of nearly §4000| W. writt uarantee to su all break- Com- 
. "ona a . in “aha tae dh, aid in perfect | bined Scholars’ Desks and Seats for all es. High 


ages each. Vol. I. soon read ages and to keep our NEW PARAGO 
Pas ? - order for ten we without charge. School Box Desks; Recitation Seats; Hall, Lecture- 
Sold Exclusively by Subscription. Our Lithograph Catalogue, giving full description | Room, and Assembly Seats ; Teachers’ Desks, &c. 
This will prove the best work for experienced can- We have facilities whereby we can fill orders Last sy 2 ot Our method of packing and 
vassers to handle that has been issued for years. shipping is such we can send te all parts of the world wi out danger of breakage. 
We expect the demand to equal 300,000 copies. For prices and full information with regard to New Paragon Furniture, address 





Territory now assigned, Send for descriptive circu- 373b WORCESTER SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 33 Pearl St., Worcester, Mass. 


lars and terms, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


of Europe and America. you need, or are abont te purchase School Furniture, see a sample of the latest 
| |: improved, best, and cheapest Furniture before buying. It makes no difference 








MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 

and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 
NEW YORK, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
Importers and Manaf’s of 







379 tf 10 and 12 Dey Street, New YorK. 
EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 





AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE ot 


GARFIELD | . 












cen Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Con ning the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of Bais youth ; might of his 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Stor oe his Death. Fastest selling Book 

ages. Outfit5O0cents. Address 

OO ONES 8 ‘BROS & CO.. Cincinnat’ and Chicaos. 


TESa?e ERS 2m". hee 


ey ey | summer vacation profitable by canvass- 
ng for any or all of our Publications. Our revised 







Chemical Apparatus, A. G. WHITCOMB, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, Schools, Lr 


| a 
and Laboratories supplied W\/ age \ 
with the begt goods at the i Tah 

eS 
— 










lowest prices. 
BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
Furnaces 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 





and Combustion 
Premium List contains ay articles of great value to specialty in manufact 












































Teachers. Send for it. Address soe 
T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. voetndillircn 
: eanms « gssuoe 
GENTS WANTED = ie a fre! wn : 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL cr. S augees ~ BE “ 2 : 
THE Bs 3 ges = oe > ING [AX, 
American Universal Cyclopedia. a eae ce oie Bagee FAS AN ACE, &e. 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. ~_ ai: ay : s28% : e Known ESTABLISHED,I824. 
| 3d. 7 
AGENTS WANTED, | =« PP EEPE #8 i Bigied 
DURING VACATION, to sell the | om bs . 5 £8 
‘Readers’ Ready Rest,” a con- te E Pic F 

venient article for holding a book ak ary « - s a z } 

while studying or reading. One CO oF b ; 

may be seen at the office of this| Smal a S 3 Zz] 
3 a. eye Boal circulars . fi 33 2 
and terms ents, c YY § =< * 
. P. LITTLE, - ) =f lees 
P.O. Box 169, Providence, R. I. <i § Ee “E 
AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS. | P= its meee &3 








THIR RTY-THREE bran’ new 


‘OUR ‘WILD INDIANS 


ie. greatest cheney ever offered we nated 
HERMAN. This | 
Gen. & work outsells all others 10 eo 1 ' yd vieand ist ‘ae ‘antes. end 


ling book ever published. Agents average 1 

vr Tth thousand in orcs, Part Gash SGENTA ea RTE DS. 
lxclusive Territory and Extra Terms given. Sor cirewlarc 

to A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 








PIANOS & 866.875. U. | 


ORGANS! vin, tas 
a 6 Y 
iw GOOD O1DEL CA rT 
MAILED’ FREE. 


HORACE WATERS Manufacturers 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. and Dealers, 820 Broadway.) York. - 


D i fos cee Srved Premium Lies if yon wish to * 
e ‘Hawhey a on Dosmas one, Address a your 
css yeni organ gna dren | BEG 2 vos a zone om trem, Zor end 6 tt | 
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TEACHERS’ 


Provident Association 
OF THE U. 8S. 


Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 


Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the State 
of New York. 


President, Vice-President 
E. 0. HOVEY, NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
on of Bip 5 School, Assist. Supt. of N. Y. City 
wark, Public Schools. 


The prime object of this Association is to afford aid 
upon safe business prin re to all Teachers. School 
Officials, and members of the educational profession 
generally. a meme 9 thousands of laboring men have 
their bos waar veg character throughout the coun- 
try: Cokes neglect this cobperative duty 
to ee and their families any longer 

Send for Pros us, pith” meine Aetails, to 

ARTHUR COOP Business Manager, 

363 eow 147 Grand St., New York City. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 








ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s sow on 
THE SCHOOLS € Bg-bOok. 
OF BOSTON: Worcester's New | Primary 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s A vanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, ang nece 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 





ne On receipt of 25 cts, in stamps, 
TEA CH RS | we will mail, postage paid, a box 
our ered iS Serene. ° — wes 13 12 cray- 


ons, 10 colors. 
276 tt 16 aee nomen = Naw . 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 




















The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
Improved Suhel Agparstes for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & C@., 

sehen Stationers, and School Furnishers, 

No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ehaes 8 peers Vanes) De De Shese Gases, 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and 
have been cured. Indeed soutrong ism ot Tong 
in its , that I will send TWO BOTT. 
together a VALUABLE TREATISE on this dis- 
ease to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. address. 
Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 3774 














Or the came Formula. ase Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALYW’sS 
table Tonic Cordial 


permanent relief for every form 
which so o 
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THE BUILDERS. 


The king would build, so a legend says, 
The finest of all fine palaces. 


He sent for St. Thomas, a builder rare, 

And bade him to rear them a wonder fair. 
The kings’s great treasure was placed at hand, 
And with it the sovereign’s one command,— 


‘** Build well, O builder, so good and great! 
And add to the glory of my estate, 


‘* Build well, nor spare of my wealth to show 
A prouder palace than mortals know.”’ 


The king took leave of his kingdom then, 
And wandered far from the haunts of men. 


St. Thomas,the’king’s great treasure spent 
In worthier way than his master meant. 


He clad the naked, the hungry fed, 
The oil of gladness around him shed. 


He blessed them all with ample store, 
As never a king’s wealth blessed before. 


The king came back from his journey long, 
But found no grace in the happy throng 


That greeted him now on his slow return, 
To teach him the lesson he ought to learn. 


The king came back to his well-spent gold; 
But no new palace could he behold. 


In terrible anger, he swore, and said 
That the builder’s folly should cost his head. 


St. Thomas in dungeon dark was cast 
Till the time for his punishment dire was passed. 


Then it chanced, or the good God willed it so, 
That the king’s own brother in death lay low. 


When four days dead, as the legend reads, 
He rose to humanity’s life and needs. 


From the sleep of the dust he strangely woke, 
And thus to his brother the king he spoke: 


** T have been to Paradise, O my wm 
And have heard the heavenly angels sing. 


‘* And there I saw, by the gates of gold, 
A palace finer than tongue has told; 


** Its walls and towers were lifted high 
In beautiful grace to the bending sky; 


** Tts glories, there in that radiant place, 
Shone forth like a smile from the dear Lord’s face. 


** An angel said it was builded there 
By the good St. Thomas, with love and care, 


** For our fellow-men, and that it should be 
Thy palace of peace through eternity.” 


The king this vision pondered well, 
Till he took St, Thomas from dungeon-cell. 


And said, *‘O builder! he mostis wise . 
Who buildeth ever for Paradise.’’ 
— From “ Geraldine.” 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Voice. — The age of most of the pupils in the 
high schools renders extreme caution in the treatment 
of their voices a duty and a sacred obligation. The 
common belief that boys’ voices alone require especial 
care during the period of transition, has led to much 
loss of voice and of health. Just as important, if less 
striking, changes occur in the nature and timbre of the 


43 £. 







aifaculties. In many country districts, the school-room 


attendants to examine their hearts and lungs (and we 
might have added, kidneys) and give precise direction 
as to what may and what may not be attempted by 
them. Cases are of too frequent occurrence in which 


unadvised exercise. The best policy is to avoid 


CorPorRAL PuniIsHMENT.—To hold teachers criminal 
for the exercise of the necessary power to compel obedi- 
ence to good order in our schools, will be to abandon 


the advantages of our schools, and put it in the power 
of a few bad scholars to destroy the advantages of the 
whole common-school system. — Judge Vorhees’ (Ohio) 
Charge to Jury. 


Vacation. — In vacation the child is relieved from 
the ordinary routine of school-hours and text-book reci- 
tations. He is freed, for the time being, from these 
appropriate external bonds which surround him, and 
enforce the necessary presence of law, although from 
without. He is cut off from the ordinary bond of ob- 
ligation and restraint. But yet these horae subdcisivae 
are not to be hours of indifference, mere emptinesses in 
life’s expanse. They are not in the interest of mere 
caprice and license, but in the interest of freedom, 
wherein the child, while resting from allotted labor, 


may become in a measure, at least, his own guide and 
a law unto himself. Help him then, ye teachers, in 
these holidays and vacant hours, to begin his own in- 
vestigations, and make his own limitation, while guarded 
only against thought] and will-dissipation. — Penna. 
School Journal. 


An Error.— An unworthy motive in gaining an 
education is certainly reprehensible, whether it comes 
from without or within. The inspiration to labor, un- 


der the impression that mere labor will suffice to reach 
any definite goal, is, we fear, a common error, and it is 
an error more commonly inculcated from without than 
natural to the mind itself.— Prof. C. M. Moss, Ill. 


Speciat TeacuErs. — The introduction of special 
teachers into our public schools, chiefly in the cities, is 
not avery healthy sign. Specialists seem to be intro- 
duced for the purpose of supplementing the defects and 
deficiencies of the teachers in charge. If penmanship, 


reading, singing, drawing, etc., are of such importance 
as to merit a place in the curriculum, then proficiency 
in these branches should be demanded in the teacher. 
Let the husbandman’s pruning-knife be applied. The 
fruit will be better.— Minn. School Journal. 


Tue Ricat Meruop or SEvection.—The pernicious 
effects of school-meetings, for the selection of teachers, 
may be seen all over the West. It is almost universally 
true, that when a meeting is being “worked up,” there 
is excitement about the candidates, and often this ex- 
tends to bad feeling and bad words. So when the suc- 
cessful candidate takes his place as teacher he has a 
strong opposition and prejudice to overcome. Whenua 
man is an applicant for a school he is as apt to have inju- 
rious and false reports circulated about him as is the 
political candidate. This could be avoided by the 
trustee investigating the character and ability of appli- 
cants, and selecting only those who are known to be 
competent. Teachers have enough difficulties to over- 
come without putting these avoidable stumbling-blocks 
in their way.— The Teachers Exam. 

‘Disgase in THE ScHooL-Room.—It is a sorrowful 
fact, and shameful to, the management, that our public 
schools are frequently the chief agencies for the spread 
of epidemic and contagious disease, and thus is planted 
the seeds of disease while cultivating the intellectual 


occasions every evening during the week. Immediately 
after such services the doors and windows are closed 
and the confined bad air shut in to poison the children 
and their teachers the next morning. Hence the num- 
ber of pale faces and the frequency of headache in school- 
children. Even in the best regulated schools the great 


fault, in spite of all protests and warnings, is the crowd- 
ing of pupils in rooms where ventilation is a mockery. 


—Dr. J. C. Reeves, Prest. of the W. Va. Med. Soc. 


COMMENCEMENTS.—Now that the show part of this 
business is over, would it not be a good plan for all of 
us,—not teachers only, but parents, friends, citizens,— 
to do a little practical, helpful work with these young 
people, by personally inquiring into their plans, and 
proffering the aid which experience and observation 
qualifies us to give ?— Wis. Jour. of Ed. 





Edueators in Couneil. 


* 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


AND 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


—_——__—_—_-¢9——_—————— 


Great Joint Meeting at Saratoga, 
July if, 12, 13, 14, 1882. 


——~9¢9——___—_ 


The fifty third consecutive annual meeting of the American 
Institute, and the twenty-first annual meeting of the National 
Assoc., were held conjointly at Saratoga, July 11-14. During 
the sessions of either body, the members of the other associa- 
tion were considered as invited guests, entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of the body in session, except the right to vote. 
The American Institute held its sessions on the 11th and 13th, 
and the National Assoc. on the 12th and 14th insts, witha 
joint meeting on Friday evening, the 14th inst. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Public Greetings. 

After devotional exercises, Prest: Mulligan of the village of 
Saratoga, introduced Mr. John Foley, prest. of the Board of 
Education, who gave the members a most cordial welcome to 
the heart of Saratoga. 

Prest. W. A, Mowry responded for the American Institute, 
introducing Prest. G. J. Orr, of the National Assoc., who in 
turn presented to the audience Dr. J. H. Carlisle, of South 
Carolina, who responded for that body in, what one enthusi- 
astic reporter says, was one of the most graceful, winning, and 
brotherly addresses ‘“‘that ever fell from the lips of a warm- 
hearted Southerner. It was enough to stir all the fraternal 
spirit which sleeps underneath the once broken bonds that 
could be so easily reunited and doubly strengthened, if each 


could take the hand of the other with the warmth with which 
Dr. Orr extended the Southern clasp.’’ 


The Annual Address. 

by Prest. Mowry, was ‘‘ What Schools will do for a People.” 
Intelligence, said the speaker, implies mental discipline, and 
has a market value. It applies to all classes. This is the key- 


note of universal education. Compulsory education,—educa- 
tion by law,—results from it. The system of public schools, 
supported by the taxation of property, is the recognition of 
this idea. The church and the school-house were early found 
side by side in New Eogland. The development of education 
is from the college down to the primary school, and not up 
from the primary school, as we are wont to think, to the col- 
lege. The speaker gave a rapid review of the growth of edu- 
cation as illustrated in the industry, progress, patriotism, in- 
ventive genius, poetry, and general literature of the New- 
ee States, and closed with a brilliant peroration ascribing 
to God as a spirit, to spiritual teachings and rewards the high- 
est place in education. 


Committees. 


President Mowry named the following committees: 


On Nominations—S.8 Greene, Rhode Island; C. C. Rounds, 
Maine; E. R_ Ruggles, New Hampshire; Justus Dartt, Ver- 
mont; A. G. Boyden, and A. P, Stone, Massachusetts; and D. 


N. Camp, Connecticut. 








lis used every Sabbath for public worship, and on revival 


On Resolutions—M H. Buckham; Vermont; M. C. Fer- 


nald, Maine; C. P, Hall, New Hampshire; T. W. Bicknell, 
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and Larkin Dunton, Massachusetts; George E. Church, Rhode 
Island; and L. L. Barrows, Connecticut. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—J. W. Patterson, New 
Hampshire; W. E Sheldon, Massachusetts; T. B. Stockwell, 
Rhode Island; and R. S. Cummings, Massachusetts. 

On Premium for Prize Essay for Am. Inst. of Instr.— 
George A. Walton, W. F. Eaton, C. P. Rugg, J. W. Dickin- 
son, S. I. Bullock, Wm.‘ E. Sheldon, and F. W. Parker. 


Hon. Joun W. Dickinson, A.M., Sec. Mass. Board 
of Ed., Boston, Mass.: Limits of Oral Teaching. 


The question, To what extent should Oral Teaching be 
practiced in the schools? must be answered, if it is answered 
at all, by bringing before our minds the true nature of the act, 
and the results it is designed to accomplish. This may be 
done,—(1) by defining oral teaching; (2) by showing what 
ends such teaching is adapted to secure; (3) by determining 


the true ends to be accomplished by pupils at school; (4) by 
comparing the ends oral teaching is adapted to produce with 
the ends to be accomplished, and from the comparison to find 
what is the true province or limit of oral teaching. 

And, first, what is oral teaching? Teaching is the act of 
presenting objects and subjects to the mind of the learner for 
knowledge, mental training, and a method of thinking and 
acting. Knowledge, training, or culture, and a method by 
which these things are produced, are the ends for which the 
act of teaching is performed. Teaching, as thus defined, is a 
general act not limited to any particular kind. Oral teach- 
ing is supposed to be a kind, and may be distinguished by 
pointing out the difference between it and any other kind of 
teaching. That teaching which presents the object or subject 
to be known is objective teaching. If, in presenting the thing 
to be known, the teacher uses such spoken words of his own 
as are necessary to direct the pupil in thinking, the act may be 
called oral-objective, or simply oral teaching. 

Having defined oral teaching in such a way as to bring the 
act clearly and detinitely before our minds for investigation, 
the next effort will be to show what ends it is adapted to pro- 
duce. 

First: it furnishes the only right occasions for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, as it always presents the very thing to 
be known. This fact should arrest our attention. It is well 
known by those who direct their attention to their own expe- 
riences, or who are accustomed to make observations on the 
experiences of others, that very much of the mental labor per- 
formed in the schools utterly fails to take hold of the true 
objects of knowledge. The learner studies, but his mental 
operations stop on the forms of speech to which they are 
directed. He recites his lessons, but this is no more than to 
reproduce and give expression to the forms of speech he has 
learned. His acquisitions are of words which hold in his 
mind no relations to the ideas that the words were intended 
simply to name. This unproductive result is due to the use of 
that method of teaching, even now so generally practiced, 
which presents to the pupil words instead of things. The 
oral teacher avoids such practices, and uses language in 
teaching as it was intended to be used, simply as the means 
of expressing knowledge, and uses things as they were in- 
tended to be used, as the occasions of knowledge. 

Second: Oral teaching leads to mental training, as it re- 
quires the mind of the pupil to perform for itself all those 
acts which produce knowledge, and these are the acts which 
produce mental training also. It should be remembered that 
we acquire a facility in doing only what we are accustomed to 
do. Memorizing words will train the mind to an easy per- 
formance of that act, but it will have no tendency to give 
facility in the acquisition of ideas of things. When our pupils 
leave school to take hold of real life, and are put to an inde- 
pendent activity in dealing with things, they often feel like 
strangers in a strange country. Their intellectual guides are 
taken away. It is not enough now that they simply compre- 
hend the ideas other minds have invented, or repeat the dis- 
courses which they have found recorded in the books. They 
must now live a distinct individual life, and find the power of 
living within themselves. They would be able to do these 
things if their active powers had been rightly trained at 
school. A teacher gives evidence that he comprehends the 
nature of his task who brings into the presence of his pupils 
whatever they are to know and do, directs them in their learn- 
ing and doing, but beyond that leaves them to independent 
work. Such a teacher is an oral teacher. 

Third: Oral teaching communicates the right method of 
study and of performing all mental acts, for it presents to the 
pupil the objects of study, and in the same orderly manner as 
the pupil should acquire the power of presenting them to him- 
self after his school-days are over and he is left to self-control. 
There are two methods for the mind to employ in obtaining 
knowledge,—the analytic and the synthetic. The use of the 
first requires the object of knowledge with all its parts and 
elements, and relations of parts, to be before the mind of the 
learner at the first. When the mind has known the object as 
a unit, it is to unloose the parts from one another by analysis, 
and consider them in themselves and in their relations. In 
this way only can the mind of the student conduct itself toa 
successful and independent activity in the study of any object 
or branch of knowledge. If the fragments of any complex 
unit are taken up before the unit, as such, has been observed, 
they can present nothing more than the occasions for a knowl- 
edge of smaller units independent of one another. The rela- 
tions that bind them into a larger whole cannot be discovered, 
for the mind of the independent investigator has no guide to 
them until he sees the larger wholeitself. A synthetic method 
of independent study is impossible. There can be synthetic 
teaching, but the teacher simply explains and calls upon 
his pupils to understand. He presents his lessons to classes 
rather than to individuals, and in the form of lectures. If his 
subject is pages rms! and the topic Quartz, he tells the class 
how hard the mineral i 
says it will resist the action of acids, etc. 

Three points are to be noticed in connection with such 
teaching. (1) Language instead of things is used as the occa- 
sion of ideas. (2) There is an attempt to lead the pupil to 
combine simple ideas of qualities and parts so as to form com- 
plex ideas of wholes, which he has never observed. If we 
could put ourselves for a time in the place of the pupils under 
such teaching, we should either be conscious of nothing or we 
should be conscious of attempting to form ideas in our minds 
similar to those supposed to exist in the mind of the teacher. 
We sbould ask ourselves, What does the teacher mean ? rather 
than, What is the real nature of the object that should be in 
our presence? (3) Teaching by lectures or by books requires 
the pupil to receive information. 

In view of what has been said, what are the limits within 
which oral teaching should be confined? This question may 
be answered by referring to the character of such teaching as 


s, and in what form it crystallizes. Heland C 


it is presented in the definition already given, and to the ends 
which it seems adapted to produce. [s there any kind of 
knowledge which oral teaching is not adapted to occasion ? 
There is the knowledge of facts relating to material things, 
and of facts relating tothe human mind, to be obtained. Oral 
teaching observes an immutable law of the mind in di- 
recting the attention of the learner at first to the facts them- 
selves, rather than to the representations of them. 

Are there any conditions for the acquisition of knowledge 
which oral teaching does not ebuerte? The conditions for 
scientific knowledge are the consciousness of facts, and facul- 
ties trained to generalize and classify them. Oral ‘teaching 
does al] that teaching can do to establish the condition for both 
elementary and scientific knowledge. It is adapted also to 
occasion all those mental processes that produce mental devel- 
opment. Oral teaching does not mean talking or lecturing, or 
pouring knowledge from one mind into another, nor does it 
mean freedom from hard and systematic study by the pupil 
himself. The oral teacher directs the pupil in the exercise of 
his faculties, and then requires him to think his own thoughts 
and perform his own acts. 

Books in abundance may be used and lectures may be given, 
but they are to be used to call the mind of the student to a 
fresh and more thorough study of what has before been taught; 
they are not to be used as the original sources of knowledge. 

In the sense in which I have considered the subject, and in 
the sense in which those who have made teaching a successful 
study consider it, there is no limit to which oral teaching, as a 
method of teaching should be subjected. It may easily be 
abused by those who are ignorant of that which is to be 
taught, or of the relation that one kind of knowledge holds to 
another, or of the true ends that school-life is designed to ac- 
complish. It can be applied with the most exalted results only 
by those who have had a successful experience or a thorough 
professional training. 

We are now ready in this country for a thorough change in 
our methods of teaching. We know the truth, and the time 
has come for us to choose it. It is already too late in the his- 
tory of our schools to teach them without a plan, and without 
directing school-work to definite results. The children must 
no longer be deprived of the advantages of self-activity. 
They must be treated like free agents with the source of 
power within themselves. They must simply be directed by 
their intellectual guides, and the rest must be a personal strug- 
gle for the good ends which a weli-ordered life offers to all. 

Discussion. 
This paper was discussed briefly by J. W. Andrews, prest. 
of Marietta (Ohio) College; John Tetlow, of Boston; A. P. 
Stone, of Springfield, Mass.; Zalmon Richards, of Washing- 
ton; J. W. Hoose, of the Cortland Normal School; and others. 

Mr. Tetlow averred that the analytic method is injudicious 
for some subjects, though it may be exactly what should be 
used in other topics. Both methods, he contended, should 
be used,—the analytical and the synthetic. 

Dr. J. W. Hoose, Cortland Normal School, asked: Is there 
not a limit to oral teaching ? Are not many deficient in the 
method of using the text? How can oral teaching be made so 
as to make pupils not only think for themselves, but learn the 
thought of others also,—for this latter requires that the pupil 
should study the text-book ? 

Prin. J. C. Greenough, of Rhode Island, said: The printed 
page may, and should, be used. A system of oral instruction, 
if properly given, makes it feasible for the pupil to use the 
books to good purpose,—for reproduction, and as a means of 
suggesting new thoughts. 

Dr. Hoose urged that a proposition written on the black- 

board was not the same as gleaning truth from the printed 
page. The system of teaching is quite as responsible for re- 
sults as is the teacher who conducts the exercises. 
Mr. Stone, who also thought that true oral teaching was 
good, maintained that mere desultory talk was most disastrous, 
Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I., said oral and written in- 
struction must go together. It always had been, and always 
would be, the true method. 

Dr. Larkin Dunton suggested that when the child is pre- 
pared to take up the book and take the place of the living in- 
structor, then one is as profitable as the other. The book talks 
as the teacher, and that is the use of the text-books. 

Mr. Richards argued that the text-book was more a test-book 
than a medium of ideas. He heartily approved of the princi- 
ples laid down by Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Danforth, of New York said language, written and 

spoken, should be taught at the same time. 
Dr. E. E, White complimented the paper, but could not see 
how the two processes of analysis and synthesis could be dis- 
jointed. The act of synthesis must be rightly performed; 
the two views should be united, and that will lead us to the 
best results. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Joun Tertow, A.M., Head Master Girls’ Latin Sch., 
Boston, Mass.: Some Aspects of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women. 

The popular idea as to what constitutes the legitimate sphere 
of woman’s activity rests not solely on the natural functions 
and aptitudes of women; but rather on the inherited traditions 
of a time in which the superior physical strength of men de- 


termined the mutual relations of the sexes. This popular idea 
receives ay ak from many admired passages 
medieval literature,—as the description of the ‘virtuous 
Sones ” : aererte: the a 9m of Ane eae _ and 

enelope e Homeric poems; 8 account ucretia, 
haucer’s story of the Patient 
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study of the social position of woman during the progress of 
civilization, will justify the statement that the inferiority of 
woman’s achievement is to be ascribed mainly to the inferiority 
of her social and educational opportunities. A change in the 
latter will probably be followed by a change in the former, 
Moreover, the experience of those who have guided women 
through collegiate courses during the last twenty years shows 
that women are not intellectually inferiorto men. We should, 
therefore, welcome a reform which promises appreciably to 
strengthen our resources for acceptable work in the higher de- 
partments of intellectual activity. 

Finally, it has been objected that women are physically un- 
able to endure the strain of protracted mental labor. A public 
sentiment, already sufficiently sensitive, was made morbidly so 
by the publication of Dr. Clark’s book on ‘‘ Sex in Education ”’ 
ten years ago. Dr. Clark’s position was vigorously and suc- 
cessfully assailed soon after the publication of his book, in a 
collection of essays edited by Miss Brackett. The most con- 
clusive of these essays was that of Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
in which the writer showed that Dr. Clark’s conclusions were 
untrustworthy because his reasoning was physiologically in- 
complete. Moreover, the experience of those who have ob- 
served women in the class-rooms and laboratories of colleges 
and universities shows that women may pursue collegiate 
work, not only without physical injury, but with increasing 
health and strength. 

But there is another side. The physical problem in its appli- 
cation to girls preparing for college has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved, nor has it yet received the attentions which its 
importance demands. It is to this stage that the efforts of 
those who are actively promoting the higher education of 
women must hereafter be directed. Success in the intellectual 
education of women will depend largely on success in the 
a oer education of girls. If girls are to do the same intel- 
ectual work as boys, they must live more as boys live. They 
must have healthful out-of-door sports, and must be so dressed 
as to render these pleasurable. Society must exact less of 
them in the direction of fancy needje-work, piano-practicing, 
and conventional ‘‘deportment.’’ For these must be substi- 
tuted skating, lawn tennis, archery, and similar out-of-door 
sports. These will make it possible to combine physical health 
with vigorous intellectual work, not only without the sacrifice 
< a becoming maidenly reserve, but with a heightening of its 
charm. 

The half-hour discussion that here followed was very ani- 
mated. Dr. Marvin of Kansas, Dr. Hancock of Ohio, Supt. 
Ellis of Rochester, Supt. Adams of Rhode Island, Dr. Fol- 
well of Minn., Prof. Richards of Washington, Miss Morris of 


Brooklyn, and Miss Arnold of Syracuse, took part. 


Moral Teaching in the Public Schools 


was ably discussed by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Florence, 
Mass. , 

Mrs. Spencer made an exhaustive analysis of the causes 
of the increase of crime among juveniles, throwing much of the 
responsibility upon the State,—that does not get control of the 
children at an earlier age, even, than the primary schoo),—ad- 
vocating the kindergarten as one of the necessary means. She 
also advised that hand-work should go with head-work from 
the very beginning, giving as proof the statistics that so few of 
our criminals know trades, 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was devoted to a lecture on ‘‘ Temper- 
ance for the Young,’’ by John B. Gough, of Worcester, Mass. 


He said that drunkenness is an evil of such magnitude that 
the mind cannot comprehend it. Although temperance is 
a lawful gratification of a natural appetite, yet the love of 
drink was not natural. If a man never used it, he would 
never want to. Whiskey had saved a great many lives, just 
as pins, in the boy’s composition, ‘* by not swallowing them.’’ 
It was never necessary as a beverage, and, according to the 
best physicians, it was very rarely necessary as a medicine. 
His father was a moderate drinker and could stand it, but his 
son couldn’t. He could no more drink in moderation than he 
could fire off a gun a little at atime. Culture is a good thing, 
but it will not make a rascal into an honest man. The most 
debased victims of intemperance that he had ever seen had 
been educated men. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Inaugural. 

The Inaugural Address was delivered by the prest. of the 
Assoc., Hon. G. J. Orr, LL.D., who in a happy manner called 
attention to the importance of such assemblies, nineteen States 
being represented in the National Convention alone. 

The President remarked that he was a Southerner by 
birth and éducation, and that he was Southern in sentimen 
but he felt he truly represented not only the educa 
classes, but the bulk of the people of the South, when he 
said, *‘ Let bygones be es; let what has been stand; the 
past is dead; let the dead the dead; we will busy oursel 
with the living present. I know these to 
of the best men of the South, and I feel sure that the _ 
of all sections of the 
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The consequence is that academic degrees have become of 
little estimation. The work of the college is to give a liberal 
education. This word “‘liberal’’ has been abused as much as 
‘‘liberty.”” Some have suggested the word “ general’’ in its 
place. Among all nations a difference has been made between 
a useful and liberal education. A course of liberal studies 
should include a study of nature, mathematics, man and bis 
work, and languages. The omission of any one of these will 
make a one-sided education. The useful education is that 
which prepares men to be useful to the community. The 
college is for the liberal, the university for the useful educa- 
tion. All studies in the university should be elective. There 
is a great difference in the rule that should be followed in 
keeping up a college faculty, and that which should govern in 
the university. In the college the faculty must be full enough 
to teach all the branches of the course. In the university only 
those should have a place in the corps of teachers who are 
eminent in their departments. It is evident that there is now 
in this country a great deal of university work. Much is done 
by professional schools. Those professional schools which 
admit students who have had no adequate general or liberal 
education cannot be said to be doing anything worthy to be 
named in a classification of schools. ithin the last few 
years great additions have been made to the regular course of 
study in our best colleges. This has produced a general in- 
crease of science and scholarship, but it has not hastened the 
organization of distinct universities. Some of our great 
schools that are ambitious to be universities are in danger of 
being too hasty. We laugh at a ridiculous college where one 
man does all the work of a full faculty, but this is no more 
absurd than the university which proposes to give thorough 
instruction in all the sciences and in all the literature of 
ancient and modern times by the same team of professors who 
are engaged in hauling a body of under-graduates through the 
general college course. 


This address was followed by a discussion, participated in 
by J. A. Cooper of Pennsylvania and I. W. Andrews of Mari- 
etta, O., Hon. Samuel Barnett of Washington, Ga., John 
Hancock of Dayton, and Prest. Folwell, who said the old col- 
lege course so general thirty years ago was gone, and all the 


colleges are adopting elective studies; the great want of the 
present day is to improve the high schools and seminaries; 
when they are improved a part of the colleges will develop 
into the university. 


Self-consciousness in Education, 


was {presented by Rev. E. T Jeffers, D.D., of Westminster 
College, Penn. The speaker said, We may lay aside the pop- 
ular meaning of self-consciousness, which makes it equivalent 
to egotism. Let us agree that itfis the power of introspection; 


that it has its place as one of the powers of the human being 
which must be developed in education, and practically suggest 
some methods for its development. We find men with well- 
stored minds who never exercise this self-knowledge. The 
teacher who best understands himself will take the most in- 
telligent view of his pupil. If a teacher is well trained in self- 
consciousness, he will perceive the defects in himself, and cor- 
rect them in his pupils. This power is developed by use. 
Examine persistently and systematically the intellectual eman- 
cipation and volitions of your own experience. Let psychol- 
ogy, with this object, have its place with the other ologies. 
Let it have more attention than physiology, because the soul 
is more characteristic of the man than the body. Children 
cannot be taught too early to observe their own mental status, 
though they should be taught judiciously, lest there follow an 
abnormal growth of this power, which is as unsightly and hurt- 
ful as any other dis Os pater growth. One of the best re- 
sults uf this well-trained power of self-consciousness is attained 
when it helps us to understand other minds. By shaking off 
what is individual in each, we may get at a conception of 
what is common to all. His conclusions may be summarized 
as follows : 
self-consciousness is a reliable power; faith in it is the 
basis of all knowledge; it is developed, like other powers, by 
exercise. Second, it is n to the educator, in order that 
he may know his pupiis and keep them from developing pecul- 
iarities rather than essential faculties. Third, it is developed 
by direct use of the phenomena of the soul itself, and by be- 
coming acquainted with the thoughts of others, — first, in 
literature; second, language; third, poetry; fourth, philosoph- 
ical history; fifth, Proverbs of Solomon and the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans; and, sixth, the history of philosophy. A 
man will never fully know his own powers till he knows the 
-~ thinkers from Socrates to Herbert Spencer. There must 
a vigorous use of self-consciousness while gathering help 
from all quarters, and it will not 


w without being supple- 
mented and steadied by this outside assistance. 


The paper was discussed by Prof. J. Stanley Hall of Mass., 
Dr. Hoose of New York, Prest. Buckham of Vermont, Prof. 
Richards of Washington, and Dr. Wm. T. Harris of Mass., the 
latter speaking of the probable i!] effects of too intense self- 
consciousness. 

Committees. 

President Orr nominated the following}committees: 

C. C. Rounds; Massachusetts, 


D. B. Hagar; Rhode Isl W. A. Mowry; Connecticut, D. 
N. Camp; New York, N. A. Calkins; How dasey Ww. N. Bar. 
; ry. Seng H. 8S. Jones; Indiana, J. H. Smart 
3, f- ghee aL 
owa, J. ; , 
W. Woodward ; Virginia, W. F. Fox ; 
Georgia, J. Ww. : a, 
‘Gatun ; Ken , W. H. 
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ork, N. A. Calkins; Ohio, J. B. 
Peaslee; Massachusetts, A. P. Marble ; : . A. 
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Congress to make a liberal appropriation from the National 
Treasury for the support of schools in the United States, on a 
basis of illiteracy. 


As a result of the late war, said the speaker, 4,000,000 slaves 
have been raised from servitude to complete citizenship, and 
more than eighty per cent. are illiterate. The Government 


should help instruct them, as the States are not able to do so. 
[iliterate immigrants are pouring in upon us. It is the duty 
of every Christian and patriot to educate these masses to ap- 
preciate our system of government. Europe discovered in the 
Franco-German war that it was the gymnasium and univer- 
sity, aud not simply the drill, that conquered. Asa result of 
this, England is pouring out her money to raise the masses of 
her common people. From patent-office reports it has been 
shown that six-sevenths of the patents come from States which 
have common-school systems. The school-houses of the 
country underlie everything valuable in our land. 


Mr. Daniels of Virginia, who evidently looked on the dark 
side of education in his State, showed what he regarded as 
the wretched condition of education in Virginia. The Mace- 
donian cry of the South is, ‘‘ Come over and help us.”’ 


Prof. Painter of Nashville, Tenn., contended that the South 
was doing all in its power to promote the education of her 
people, but she needs assistance. 


Supt. Hancock of Ohio said that Congress should under- 
stand that the great body of educators is in earnest on 
this subject. If Congress knows public opinion is in favor 
of this movement it will take the necessary action. While 
we are deliberating thousands are dying in ignorance. 


A rising vote was taken on the question, and an almost 
unanimous vote in favor was the result. It was further re- 
solved that copies of the resolution be printed and sent to all 
members of Congress at the beginning of the next session. 


Communication to Congress. 


In a joint session of the American Institute of Instruction, 
and the National Educational Association, it was further 


voted that the following communication, signed by the presi- 

dents of the two Associations, be sent to the President of the 

Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 

_ chairmen of the committees on appropriations of the two 
ouses: ; 


The National Educational Association, and American In- 
stitute of Instruction, now in joint session at Saratoga, strongly 
commend to the care of Congress the Bureau of Education, and 
respectfully urge the importance of an appropriation not less 
in amount than last granted, 


Country Schools. 

The closing paper of the afternoon, on the above topic, was 
read by Hon. J. P. Slade, of Lilinois. The speaker took up 
the inferiority of ungraded country schools as compared with 
graded, giving as areason the frequent changes of teachers 


and the absence of a course of study. Good teachers seek 
better wages and a more permanent position. The super- 
vision of graded schools is another cause for their superior ex- 
cellence. After numerous illustrations of poor schools be- 
cause of untrained and inefficient teachers Mr. Slade urged 
that the State take the matter in hand and provide normal 
schools for training teachers, pay better salaries, and raise the 
standard of education. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Foundation Principles of Education by the State 


was discussed by Hon. Samuel Barnett, Washington, Ga. The 
speaker presented the arguments for education by the State to 
meet the objections of restriction. School education is within 


the strict limits of the powers of government. The chief work 
of the State is to remove antagonisms and to make forces 
parallel, not conflicting. Man unrestrained is man’s chiefest 
foe. Education is the great restraining force; we must pay 
for schools or jails,—the teacher or the constable. The exact 
inquiry is not as to the importance of education, but the right- 
fulness of State aid to it. This has generally been conceded. 
Mr. Jefferson, the head and front of strict construction, de- 
voted years of his life to this great cause. The principle has 
been incorporated in the Constitution of the United States, 
and of the several States. An enlightened people is the best 
constitution of any State. The interest of society in educating 
is too profound to be left tochance. The State must at its 
peril see to it that the work of the school is done. Education 
directly furthers the leading object of government, and pro- 
motes the cheapest means to the same ends. It is the pro- 
foundest security of the State, the only solid bottom for its 
prosperity. “Knowledge is as fundamental in its relations to 
government as to all things else. Maximum education makes 
minimum government possible, and secures maximum liberty. 
The school stands as a borderland between the State and sav- 
ages. The incipient savages are in its very bounds, and there 
is a constant influxof them. The illiterate are not fully born; 
they are still in the shell. Without education a well-developed 
body with an undeveloped brain, is capable chiefly of mischief. 
School and State must combine to make the most of man. 
There is no need of warfare between State and men. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY. 


‘| AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Industrial Education. 

The report of the committee on Industrial Education was 
presented by Mr. John S. Clark, of Boston. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were Gen. F. A. Walker, Boston 
(chairman), Prest. M. C. Fernald, Me., Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
N. H., Prest. M. H. Buckham, Vt.,.W. B. Weeden, R. I., and 
W. H. Brewer, Conn. 

The Committee made the following recommendations: 


First, the introduction into schools of broader provisions 


introduction into schools of sim- 


general 
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and application in the arta. 
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Third, The teaching of drawing, not as an accomplishment, 
but as a language for the graphic presentation of the facts of 
forms and of objects; for the representation of the appearance 
of objects, and also as a means of developing taste in indus- 
trial design. 

Fourth, The introduction into schools of instruction of the 
use of tools, not for application in any particular trade, but 
for developing skill of hand in the fundamental manipulations 
connected with the industrial arts, and also as a means of 
mental development. 

The conclusions of the committee were that there should be 
incorporated in the present schemes for education broader 
provisions for imparting to youth the elements of knowledge 
and skill required in the industrial arts. The report was 
followed by a paper by Mr. Clark, who argued at great length 
in favor of broadening the area of education. He said that 
all the evidence so far accessible goes to show that it is not 
only possible to incorporate the elements of industrial educa- 
tion, including the use of tools, in our public instructions, but 
also, that the incorporation of these features is absolutely 
needed for a complete mental development. 

Education may be considered as the reproductive function 
in social organization. Letus consider the type which it is our 
duty to perpetuate. It is based in individualism,—the giving to 
each individual freedom to think, freedom to labor, and free- 
dom toexchange labor. A social development which produces 
simultaneously two such minds as Emerson and Darwin can- 
not be charged with gross materialism, or with undue idealism. 
We do not sufficiently realize how great has been the social 
advance. Speaking of practical education, he said: The hand 
that cannot express the thought which is generated by the 
brain is an incompetent servant. Thought should be expressed 
by labor, as well as by language. The youth in our civilized 
States are to-day more under the influence of the educational 
theories of Plato and Aristotle than of any other thinkers or 
educators. Neither of these men had the conception of a 
social order, based upon the citizenship of our modern devel- 
opment. They were permeated with class distinctions. We 
are sending from the schools too few pupils fitted to become 
workers in other than the mercantile and professional occupa- 
tions. Few of our public schools present any other labor as 
honorable. 

The editor of the Boston Herald, much interested in the 
question of practical education, had submitted to the various 
schools as the subject of a composition, ‘‘ What is my School 
Doing for Me ?”’ Thirty-one of the compositions were printed, 
and the striking fact in regard to them was that the writers 
were all looking to the mercantile and professional employ- 
ments for their future occupations, and they told with perfect 
unconsciousness how well their schools were fitting them for 
these occupations. Although many of the pupils were chil- 
dren of the wage-earning class, only one (and this a girl) so 
much as alluded to the possibility of getting a living by a 
trade, while one Irish boy admitted with complete frankness 
that, as the result of this school-training, he hoped to bea 
lecturer, orator, representative, and, perhaps, President of the 
United States. Whatisthe remedy? Bring our school-train- 
ing into conformity with social and individual needs of the 
times. The introduction of manual instruction is no longer a 
problem. 


Supt. A. P. Marble of Mass., C. C. Coffin of Mass., Supt. 
McAllister of Milwaukee, Dr. E. E.White of Indiana, Dr. Hoose 
of New York, Dr. Larkin Dunton of Boston, Prof. Wood- 
ward of St. Louis, took part in an animated discussion 
of the report and paper. Mr. Dunton contended that if a 
man is to be fitted for such development as will enable him to 
make the most of himself, and be useful to others, he must, 
first of all, be prepared to provide himself with food and 
clothing, the necessities of his existence. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Pror. J. Stantey HAtt, of Cambridge: Hducation 
of the Will. 

One of the chief characteristics of modern philosophy, he 
said, is that the will instead of the intellect, if under control, 
makes the normal man two-thirds will and one-third intellect. 
Logic, as represented by Latze, Legwart and Wundt, makes 
even reason a function of tlie will. The practical needs of self- 
culture in the mechanical arts, industries, and trades, are 


thoroughness and earnestness. Sincerity is also more and 
more urgent. It is important, then, that children be trained 
in inflexibility, energy, and sustained force of will. The first 
condition of will-culture is obedience to a constant and con- 
sistent will. If there is any fluctuation or periodicity about it, 
the result will be no will. In the child there must be some- 
times constraint, and even punishment. The muscles are also 
important organs of will. If they are flabby, the chasm be- 
tween intention and act is widened, and the will grows weak. 
Z#sthetic culture, good taste, good manners, the culture of 
imagination, are the means of directing attention, with which 
character is prepared. ‘The great end to be sought is persist- 
ent endurance, thoroughness, and self-control. 


Elocution 


was discussed by Prof. Churchill of Andover, in which he said 
that the art of delivery on scientific principles was deeply inter- 
woven with psychology, physiology, and ethics. A true de- 
livery is the soul imagining itself in voice, eyes, and manner; 
‘*it is thought incarnate.’’ Noble thinking is necessary to 


ood speaking. A man must have the momentum of his sub- 
ect; the emotions and passions of the soul are the inspirations 
of a speaker’s power. The essential thing in eloquence is 
heat, and this comes from sincerity. An orator is a good man 
excited. The true ethics of delivery is for a man to be carried 
away and yet possess himself. 


Oral Instruction. 

The closing paper of the afternoon was by Dr. Larkin Dan- 
ton, of Boston, on Oral Instruction. He gave a detail of school 
methods for practical application, cutting with a keen blade 
into poor mechanical oral instruction, and giving reasons for 
every step he approved or condemned. While books are 


werless to awaken observation, and must be preceded by 
oral instruction, yet there is great danger of a too protracted 
use of objects. That oral lesson is a failure which does not 
result in the self-activity of the pupil, and which cannot bring 
the child to express his own thoughts without the language of 





the teacher. 
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EVENING SESSION. Washington Univ., St. Louis. Vice-Prest.—W. W. Folwell, of Minnesota. 


: : a , : Prof. Woodward indicated how a change in habits of living; Sec.—S. R. Thompson, of Nebraska. 
What Place, if any, is Religion Entitled to in our SYs-| nas resulted in the decay of the apprenticeship-system; how| Member of the Council—C. O. Thompson, of Indiana. 


| 
I tem of Public Education ? the limitation of number of apprentices by trades-unions has err em: 
| i was presented in an able and eloquent address by Rev. Dr. | militated against the system; how the assignment of depart- 
Behrends, of Providence. ments to specialists has rendered the work of the artisan more DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
The speaker contended that while schools had a distinctive | narrow, even when more efficient, the man becoming more a 
machine as his limitations are increased. Normal Schools. 


yet the Bible and religion had a necessary place in the schools} After referring to the inability of pupils upon leaving the| ‘Tye president, Dr. C. C. Rounds of Maine, made a brief 


: ; ; . ordinary high school to enter at once the productive industries 
on historic, patriotic, and moral grounds. We could not, he pe pe ~ ane Gincaan tenes "tion ek. ce tadlielal san address upon the relation of normal schools to public educa- 


clearly the purpose of his own school to prepare boys to com-| tion. 
mence fairly as experienced artisans when leaving school, and Hon. D. L. Kreute, State Supt. of Instr., Minn. : 


at the same time to carry on the studies of an ordinary school- ~ 
course in addition to their industrial training. Although| Zhe True Place of a Normal School in the Educa- 


in the school-room. American patriotism must be true to|director of a school for manual training, Prof. Woodward; tional System. 
Plymouth Rock. Protestant Christianity’presided over the | teaches English literature, indicating his estimate of its im- The true place of every institution, as of every individual, 


igin of this nation, and the nation has an unquestionable | portance by devoting his personal instruction to that depart- 
right to preserve its ‘type. Under ethical considerations mor- | ment, thus repeating the argument often presented by opponents | /8 found by asserting its ability to take and to hold the position 
of industrial education that its champions and advocates ad-/it claims. Normal schools cannot long continue this discus- 


ality loses its support and sanctity when divorced from the 
fundamental verities of religion. He alluded to the seculari-| vance its interests at the expense of other departments of edu-| sion without danger, in creating distrust of their self-asserting 


| | 
i 
| zation-of-morals theory of the Herbert Spencer school as the| cation, when its most ardent champions wish to give it a place| 4. Gravitating tendencies, which are constant quanti- 
| ishe i in the curriculum of the schools, and not to supersede the| ?° : B ? q 
f distinguished failure of modern times to found a basis for ’ pe ties, have appeared to modify the history of these schools. 
: 


said, exclude religion from the schools without excluding the 
best part of our poetic and prose literature. The affectation 
of indifference to, religion is an impertinence and a literary 
sham. In the name of what religion has produced in history, 
literature, and art, let the agnostic preserve a respectful silence 


} work, and teaching religion was not their proper business, 
’ 
{ 
: 
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morality without religion. He also arraigned the folly of | school by the shop. 
thinking to implant the Spencerian code of ethics in place of| Allusion was made to the old-time system by which the first} The first is conservatism of habit and confirmed methods. 
the ten commandments. God, the soul, and the Bible were — ~ oth an erg = — Sr — me oe! drudgery, ‘Normal schools belong to an age of improvement and radical 

ions that shou ave ace in every school | §W nD op, running on errands, n mployer's 

ag tae yy -* eps reg ete., while very little of the practice in _ te of air enn reform. As they grow older, better established, and their 
permitted during the long, tedious hours spent in performing the | Offices more remunerative and honorable, they will get loaded 
—_— rudest form of work in order that the employer might secure a| with men who lack their spirit, men who will impose upon 
profit from the labor of his apprentice, not that the boy might| them their old views, old methods, — give them an academic 


ai 
: NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. |l\earn something new. In marked contrast is the work of| rather than a professional character. 
— school-shops, where the pupil who has mastered one manipu-| The other is a selfish spirit of serving the appreciative and 
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i} P lation is advanced and practiced in different work and trained | learned demand of Christian philanthropy. Children have 
| | . DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. as fast as possible, by experts, to perform his labor in a work- po perishing of neglect. 2 teem of i. people have been 
eft 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON man-like manner. to their own indifference. Normal schools must meet the 

The speaker emphasized the point that the school must not| demands of elementary education, and that for the entire peo- 

Prest. Gro. T. Farrcuixp, Prest. Kansas State Ag’t’!| be 4 shop from which a revenue is to be derived by the sale of| ple. For them to leave this important field in selfish aspira- 

Coll., Manhattan, Kas.: Dexterity b Skill its products. The product of the school-shop is the ability of | tion toward higher work, and to take place with academies and 
O1l., ASnAaas, .: Dexterity before - the pupils to use tools required in the several trades, to manipu- | colleges is to risk their individuality. 

The object of this paper was to put the manual training of | late material, to know how to construct. The estimate of this) Two phases of modern culture which determine the true 

industrial colleges beside the mental training, as a part of |POWer cannot be indicated by the fineness and exactness with | place of normal schools are: First, the New Education, which 

thorough preparation for the world’s work, opposing extremes which some special article is prepared for the market; and if the| represents education as a training in the natural development 

ag orouga prep 9 CPPORAE energy of the director is expended in arranging for the making|of mental, moral, and physical powers, instead of the trans- 

on the one hand, of complete separation between labor and | of salable articles, it cannot be sufficiently concentrated upon | mission of information and traditional wisdom. Hence, edu- 


learning, or lugging a oe in oe a po fn age gy os on | the more important matter of education. cation is a science, and teachers must comprehend both the 
the other, of entire subordination of study to the demands of . ;..| matter of the subject, and the law of the mind. Second, Pop- 
Prof. E L. Youmans, of the Popular Science Monthly, dis-| 11, education, or the demand that all the children of the 


Tae routine in atrade. The assumption is fair that these land- 
' grant schools exist not for the training of apprentices a little cussed the paper, and made especially prominent the need of| State shall have the privilege of education. Yet what is true 
more systematically than old methods made possible, nor for| this form of education for boys whose tastes and inclinations|in theory must be realized in practice by the influence of nor- 


a more general dissemination of scientific and general intelli-| qo not lead them to purely intellectual pursuits. He instanced|™al schools. Higher views of education must be inculcated. 
gence merely; but for such a union of intelligence with ekill| the case of a boy who had not succeeded well in the ordinary | Systems must be perfected for the selection of teachers, and 
as to bring the highest possible accomplishment for the com | school curriculum, but who was foremost in a technical schoo! | for their promotion; for the organization of schools, and their 
munity. The ordinary methods of acquiring skill make rou-| where the branches of study accorded with his personal pref-|Coutinuous instruction in proper studies by proper methods. 
tine and repetition the all-important elements of training, and| erences, and where nicety and exactness of manipulation were | {0 short, the normal schools, to fulfill their mission and to oc- 
the closer ae shemale sticks pha is - shorter my | to| required. cupy Pe Lge. bree once study the signs % the 
mastery. Such skill, however, requires little knowledge of either mes, and furnish the wisest counsel at every stage of devel- 

Mr. L. H. Marvel, of Boston, was requested to give some opment. They must do a great work by serving the masses. 


facts or principles, and is consistent with the narrowest thought 
and life. Its utmost of elevation is in making men a trifle| #ccount of the class in carpentry in Gloucester, Mass., and he| The professor of the university may have a chair, but the nor- 
; better machines for satisfying other men’s wants, and there-| presented a concise statement of the work of the school, which | mal-school professor, in the spirit of David Gage and Horace 


fore slightly better able to supply themselves with food, cloth-| attracted attention and awakened interest, as it was the only| Mann, must have a saddle and a grip-sack, and his headquar- 
! ing, and shelter. So far as this routine of his trade has|account of work actually performed in a public school by one/| ters must be in the field. 

} cramped a man from childhood up, so far it has deformed him.| who had directed such work. The discussion was participated in by H. C.S ef Ken- 
If the farmer must be all farmer to be successful, he becomes G.P 4. of New York, W. T. H ee Me 4 
so much less a man; just as a teacher or preacher may be so/ Prest. E. E. Wuite, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. : ws » F. Beard, of Now Kerk, W. T, Hartis, of Mass., en 
drilled in his rut of thought and action as to seem scarcely The National Industrial College,— lis Histgry, Work, others. zu . 


human. There is need of such training of mind and of hands ead Mihin 
as will carry full manhood into the trades and professions. : The officers elected for the ensuing year were : 


; If, then, Sy = ayo oe y P ie gl + mg eign 4 Dr. White first referred to the inauguration of the great prentitg A f 
wers nto disuse, the man of 8 8 still able to credit | ,, ‘ rest.—E. A. Ware, of Georgia. 
, movement, in 1862, to endow colleges ‘‘ for the benefit of agri- Vice-Prest.—E. C. Hewett, of Illinois. 


is neighbors in other trades with their own peculiar share of 
ability. Such trained men make rapid advancement in special |C¥lture and the mechanic arts,” which received its great im-| Secy.—G. P. Beard, of Pennsylvania. 
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.F training, and yet are never so helpless as others outside their | petus from the International Exhibitions held in London and | Member of the Council—Miss M. 8. Cooper, of New York. 
ai specialties. Paris. In consequence of the lessons there learned 
if Phe claim is that the best skill, like the highest intelligence| Goneress was paneed July 2, 1862, which set apart over cloven — 
. 5 in special fields of thought, is gained by a gradual narrowing ys , 
millions of acres of the public domains for the purposes of in- FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY. 


of the range of action. To develop the keenest thinker, a 
wide songs of oe a any po ae pelemase was be A ry ——- ' one prod ot ey be re as fol- 
braced. ‘The general discipline of varied experience is supple- | lows: 1. The organizing or endowing of scien or industrial 4 

mented by as complete a system of instruction in principles as | departments in existing classical institutions, as in Connecti- NATIONAL BDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. | 
can be devised, and then when the prince of strength and|cut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Vermont, and several other Tue NATIONAL Councit or EpvcatTIion. 


and culture grasps special subjects, it is to master them by | States; 2. The organizing of new universities, as in New Y } 
complete ey and exact comprehension. So, to gain the| Ohio, and Illinois; 3. The endowing of existing canner T. W. Bicknell, President of the National Council of Educa- 
most complete skill of manipulation alone, there should be, | colleges, as in Michigan, &c.; 4. The organization of new col-| tion, reported to the National Ed. Assac. concerning the origin 


first, that general acquaintance with one’s body which varied |leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, as in Maine, Vir- 
eit agudtunned childhood and youth can gain, followed by such |ginia, &c.; 5. The organization of a new of ddiiee and objects of the Council, of which the following is an ab- 
Pe a general training of muscles and nerves as gives celerity,|and industry, with scientific, agricultural, mechanical | tract. 
7. steadiness, and At<- mpan FB» «: we uaeer ~ ay 4 varies oF ey Pras ogh an An Selene. , ey EEE There has long been a growing conviction among the fore- 
7. | circumstances; finally res y BS OS CORON Se Pere we - grant are not, so far, »|most teachers of the country, that the great annual gatherings 
in a distinct line of progress by the wants of a trade. The/| though promising more complete success in the future. The - 

danger of making ‘‘a jack at all trades” is no greater than|best results thus far selec nate been in the direction of | f &ducators could not be relied on for definite conclusions, or 
that of making a conceited coxcomb in mental astics; in|scientific training and investigation. Radical changes have 
either case the cure is already provided in the thorough drill | also been made in the methods of teaching science, and en- 
. of the method. larged facilities for scientific study and investigation have been 
pt Highest skill must combine wisdom and dexterity in devo-| provided. 
ms i tion to a distinct object; and ready observation and action, led| The most unsatisfactory results are in technical 

by exact teaching and training into definite thought and rou-| both in agriculture and the mechanic arts. The con 
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2 tine, must, in the nature of the case, give the mastery. With-| made to agricultural science have been small, 
aT in limited circles experience sustains expectation. e early | ing work of agricultural experiment is still in its 
Prat training at home and in a anny 2g at school and in col-|in the institutions first ors ed; in | of 
ie lege, have always made their mark in results, Those indus-|not been seriously . the 
| schools and colleges which have held nearest to these'of the national college bas been indui » ite 
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monize conflicting views and opinions so far as possible, or at 
least to report how far rival methods are complementary and 
not destructive of each other; to state differences with such 
clearness that they may be made to define the boundaries of 
all well-established truth; to translate the language and termi- 
niology of different individuals and schools, so that a common 
language may be deduced therefrom; and to announce to the 

ublic from time to time such conclusions as may be arrived 
at that may be valuable to the public, both school and general. 

The necessity for such a Council arises: (1) from the great 
variety of conflicting views and methods on education among 
educators; (2) from the want of clearly-defined views on the 
part of an important portion of the press of the country; (3) 
from the varied conditions under which the educational prob- 
lems are being wrought out in the several States; (4) from the 
differing educational status of the States which have had long- 
established free schools, and those where free schools are a 
new institution; (5) from the deep interest everywhere mani- 
fested in the study of the history and philosophy of education; 
and, (6) from the influence such a body of men will have 
in giving to the country well-grounded conclusions, thereby 
establishing certain statutes of limitation for the pedagogic 
fraternity, and helping to define the boundaries between the 
known and well-founded, and the tentative and empirical. 

In August, 1879, there appeared in the JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION an article setting forth some of the advantages that 
might arise to the cause of education in America by the forma- 
tion of an association composed of our best thinkers, who 
should hold stated meetings to consider the more important 
educational questions, and to make public any conclusions 
which should be reached. The article attracted wide atten- 
tion, and numerous indorsements of the plan were read by 
the speaker. To follow up the discussion of this subject, 
President Bicknell was invited by President Newell of Mary- 
land, to read a paper before an association in Washington, 
D. C., in February, 1880, on the ‘* Proposed National Council of 
Education.”” In that paper were shown some of the reasons 
for the organization of such a council, a plan of work, and 
some of the results expected. A circular was also sent to 
persons of important educational positions, asking their views 
as to organization, membership, etc. A great variety of opin- 
ions was received, all of which indorsed the general plan of the 
organization, as a deliberative body holding advisory relations 
to the educational work of the country. From these recom- 
mendations a committee of ten, appointed in Washington, pro- 
ceeded to form a plan of organization, which was presented to 
the National Association at Chautauqua in July, 1880. 

After a full discussion, the features of the council were 
adopted as follows: Its object is to consider educational ques- 
tions of general interest and public importance, and to formu- 
late such conclusions as may be reached. It is composed of 
51 members elected from the National Assoc., representing all 
departments of school and college work. It is subdivided into 
13 committees of five members each. The committees study 
topics by themselves and present their conclusions to the 
Council at the annual meeting, which is held in connection 
with the National Assoc. After a thorough discussion in the 
Council, and after such revision as the most careful criticism 
calls for, it is the purpose of the Council to a its con- 
clusions, showing not only the result of its deliberations, but 
the grounds therefor, with such dissentient opinions as may be 
expressed. Such reports coming to the public will have an 
authority of their own, which must have great weight in de- 
ciding important local issues, and in directing public opinion 
t> a more intelligent action. A National Council will be an 
example in itself to all students of pedagogics, stimulating 
honest inquiry, in the true educational spirit. Already Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Illinois, and several other States have 
established this form of educational work with success, and 
educators in other States have the matter under consideration. 
Cities, counties, and towns may establish smaller councils, 
whose work may be essentially in the same line of investiga- 
tion and determination. The teachers of Providence have 
already formed a Barnard Club for the deliberative discussion 
of topics, bearing upon the local and general needs of teachers 
and schools, and this method of work promises to spread over 
the whole country, under one name or another. The Council 
has held two meetings; the first at Atlanta, Ga., in July, 1881, 
and the second at Saratoga. The speaker, after giving abstracts 
of work done, fully showing the value of this Council, said in 
conclusion: If this Council can learn to put away every peda- 
gogic conceit, to rise above contempt for popular institutions, 
and to bring itself into hearty sympathy with the masses of 
our countrymen, it will gain the public ear, win public confi- 
dence, and obtain all the influence it deserves as a representa- 
tive of the unfolding life of the new republic. 


Secularization of Education. 
The opening paper of Friday was that on the “‘Seculariza- 


tion of Education’? by Dr. Wm. W. Folwell, president of the 
Univ. of Minnesota at Minneapolis. The substance of the 


paper was as follows: 

Within the past half-century a system of State universities 
and schools of science has come into existence. This intru- 
sion into the field of higher education has been viewed by 
many most worthy citizens with doubt and disfavor. By some 
- these institutians have been denounced as less and infidel. 
The latter sentiment has been entertained by so many that 
it seems worth while, even at this late day, to face the question, 
What right have such schools to exist, and can their work 
and influence be beneficient? A glance at the field of dis- 
cussion reveals the surprising fact that the State university 
question is but a small corner of it. The common schools are 
ev here public, so are the normal schools and the greater 
number of professional and technical schools. We have them 
to account for the prodigious historical fact that education in 
general has come into the hands of the people. The historical 
method is the only one appropriate to the elucidation of this 
fact. How has this thing come about ? 

It is simply a factor in that great historic movement, the 
separation of church and state, which forms the marrow of 
modern history. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries there 

All were under 





to exercise private judgment. It broke the spell of Roman 
and ecclesiastical domination in Europe. At length Richelieu, 
priest and cardinal though he was, proclaimed that States must 
be governed by statesmen. 

The university of the thirteenth century is the germ from 
which have grown all our modern schools, and the university 
was in its origin secular. The ecclesiastical powers, it is true, 
afterward captured the universities and harnessed them into 
their service, but long ago they escaped from this tyranny. It 
is a mistaken notion that the universities were developed from 
the cathedral and monastic schools of Charlemagne. A his- 
torian declares that these new schools so drew from the old 
that in spite of the efforts of the popes the cathedral and 
monastic schools fell away. 

Another period of nearly equal length was now to pass 
before the full appearance of the people’s education. In this 
time modern science and philosophy was developed, a new 
science of political economy was born, a science finding the 
causes which elevate and and purify society. Germany was 
first to foster the new movement, to organize her education. 
Her schools formed an organization protected and operated by 
public law, and at last wholly passed from ecclesiastic control. 
Other European nations have since organized their education. 
In our own country education is almost completely secularized. 
Even in the denominational college the ecclesiastic influence 
is weakened and the professional teacher has usurped the pro- 
fessional chair. Thus we see over against the separation of 
church and state, the equal codrdinate fact of the separation 
of church and school. This secular position of schools has not 
been the work of any party of infidels or agnostics. It is not 
the offspring of a corrupt and decaying Christianity. It is an 
essential factor in the purest, finest Christian civilization the 
world has ever known. It is not destructive in its aims or 
purposes. It is,—it must be,—a great providential fact, a 
movement in the great historic evolution of human history. 
If, then, education is passing out of the hands of the church 
and into those of the state, I put it to those who denounce the 
process as godless, the question, What do you propose to do 
about it? Will you stem the rising current with your 
brooms, or, embarking on the mighty wave, be borne onward 
with the advance of civilization ? 


The Prize System in Colleges. 
The second paper read was by J. H. Carlisle, LL.D., prest. 
Wofford Coll., Spartanburg, S. C.; topic, ‘‘ The Prize System 
as an Incentive to College Students.’’ The doctor presented a 


very powerful argument against prize systems, numerical mark- 
ing, and all school-tests. You cannot, he said, offer a prize 
to the most generous, the most truthful, the most unselfish, or 
the most humble. You offer them only for accomplishments 
and achievements which sink to a subordinate rank when we 
take a wide and generous view of life, in all its manifold rela- 
tions. He who begins life with the selfish maxim, ‘‘I will not 
be second,’’ prepares the way for a chronic restlessness and 
final defeat. It cannot be the will of our Creator that each 
one of us should try to be first. Our country does not need a 
generation of men set on fire by this energy. He is not the 
best student who, to gain a palpable prize, willspend sleepless 
hours. 
Dr. Moss, of Indiana, discussed the paper briefly. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 


was presented by Prof. Moses True Brown of Tufts Col- 
lege. The speaker said that some years ago he was reading 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea, when a significant sentence flashed 
a correspondence in his mind that had never before occurred 
to him. That sentence read: ‘‘ Man stands on one globe, and 
bears another on his shoulder.’’ Are all gestures, said the es- 
sayist, rooted in correspondence between this material appear- 


ance,—the objective globe,—and our subjective relations to this 
material appearance. It is through the eye, quoted the speaker, 
that we inhabit all space. We gravitate to the earth through 
the feet; toward persons, through the torso; to the universe, 
through the eye. If an idea leads us, the eye moves upward; 
as you gain the idea, the eye tends downward. 

Again, all the phenomena of the imagination are in the 
spaces of the imagination; hence the different angles formed 
by the arm and torso have an absolute significance. |The pro- 
fessor here illustrated this point.] The speaker instanced, as in 
line of'his thought, an idea of an advanced man who, he said, 
would be a fit professor of the new theology of science and 
revelation, and the man to lead the advance of Andover. 

“« Exaltation uses the gestures of a spiral, making lines higher 
and broader as the object is more exalted. For God there is 
no circle, there can be none. Our concept outlines a por- 
tion of an immense circle ; it is impossible to finsih the 
finite sweep, and we retrace our steps. What signification, 
continued the speaker, have these lines of latitude and lon- 
gitude which every writer upon gesture since Austin has 
used as a part of a wooden technique calculated to disgust the 
student at the outset ? It will be found that this spherical 
form, with its line of latitude and longitude, stand for more 
than technique to the one who can read between the lines. 

Is it nothing that this dome of the heavens has impressed its 
form upon you since childhood ; nothing that, standing on the 
edge of the ocean, you have always seen the sails go down the 
slope of the sea; nothing that, when Michael Angelo would 
make visible human aspiration, he threw the dome of St. 
Peter’s against the skies; nothing in this spherical brain-case 
enclosing two hemispheres of thought-substance? I suspect 
it will be found, when we push inference far enough, that all 
our gestures root themselves in the soil of correspondence. 
Reason as we may, we all confidently accept in common talk 
and gesture what appears to be, not what is. We accept 
Ptolemy, not Copernicus. The heavens are still the heaved 
up; the hells, the heaved down. The time will never come 
when the ‘‘ Hades’ of our new version will not be applauded 
by the galleries at the theatre, when the buskin tragedian, 
with stage stride and voice, cries, ‘‘ Down to hell, and say I 
sent thee there.’”’ Thus ever exists for us the material or 


objective hemispheres ; we are at at its centre, and refer to all 
objects as filling its spaces, or as outlined nst its periphery. 
Note, by inexorable law and by subtle mistry which we 


may never fathom, the great knot of nerve-substance that fills 
the skull, projects just such another hemisphere, with periph- 
ery, with spaces and objects. So in the universe, for us there 
can be but two classes of objects,—objects in real and objects 
in ideal. So in our philosophy wy was wise and Austin’s 
technique, enforced by a globe with its lines of latitude and 
longitude, ceases to be a terror, and out of it we may deduce 
the three laws of gesture as” to objects filling the 

of two worlds. After these laws, which gave 





e technical elements of gesture, the speaker proceeded to th 
Sdustnuaien of tne loli anahien of enpeumaoe. Delsarte’s 
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definition of expression, he said, is the best comment upon his 
philosophy. ‘* Expression is the inner essence or soul manifest- 
ing itself through the outer substance or body.’’ 

Thus Delsarte said that man epitomizes two worlds,—the 
world of matter, and the world of mind. He is the apex of 
developed matter through his body, and the summit of all 
earthly manifestations of spirit through his soul. In a word, 
he is a soul revealing its being in the only way permitted it on 
this earth,—through a body. It has been objected by skepti- 
cal schools of materialists that there is no God because God 
cannot be sensed. Ingersoll, the most defiant of skeptics, cries 
out, *‘ I have never seen God.’’ No, and you have never seen 
man. Show me the inner man and I will show you the inner 
God. You have seen man’s body; look into the cosmos and 
you see body. This brings us to Delsarte’s ‘‘ trinity of the 
Being. Whatever may have been his metaphysics, he founded 
his science upon observed manifestations. He used weapons of 
science to wrest her secrets from nature. Every hypothesis, 
he said, must be confronted by facts. Likewise thought Dar- 
win or Huxley. Always first observation, then comparison; 
finally verified hypothesis, or law. It is true that Delsarte’s 
note-books were little else than jottings of keen observation of 
how people about him acted when under sway of excitement. 
Analyzing the psychic element of our nature from the stand- 
point of manifestation, Delsarte taught three states of the 
being,—the vital, the moral, the mental. These states mani- 
fest themselves through three divisions of the body and by 
three modes of motion. Upon this foundation Delsarte formu- 
lates nine laws of gesture. After naming and illustrating 
these, the speaker said in closing, ‘‘An honest objection 
against Delsarte’s system has been stated thus: ‘ Will not this 
system make mechanical orators and actors?’ I answer, 
** Technique is dangerous only to mediocrity.”’ 


Reports of Committees. 
The several committees made reports as follows: 


Necrology. 


Your Committee on Necrology would respectfully report, that in taking 
arecord of the deaths of the members of this Assoc. they have met with 
some difficulty in securing an accurate list. Asthe membership embraces 
a great extent of our country, itis not an easy matter to find out exactly 
who have deceased since our last report. 

We have first to mention the name of W. D. Henkle, one of our earliest 
members, who died Nov. 22,1881. He became a member at the first an- 
nual meeting at Cincinnati, and was a constant and ardent friend and 
supporter of the Assoc. until death. He had served as our permanent 
secretary from 1876 to the day of his death,—over six years. No man has 
done better or greater service for this Assoc. Your committee will leave 
further eulogy upon our departed associate to those of his friends who are 
present, by simply saying, ‘** Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

We have next to mention the decease of Mr. 8. H. White, another early 
member who served as secretary during the years 1866, 1872, and 1873, 
and as one of our presidents in 1875. Mr. White’s labors for the benetit 
of this Assoc. have always received its hearty approval, and deserve an 
honorable mention on this occasion. 

We are not informed if other persons who have been members have 
died since our last report. If any members of this Assoc. know of 
the death of any other members, the committee earnestly desire to be in- 
formed, and receive a full account of all facts. 

Z. RICHARDS, Chairman. 


Remarks on these resolutions were made by Mr. Sheldon, 
Dr. White, and Prest. Orr. Mr. Rickoff, of New York, sug- 
gested that the Publication Com. be requested to insert notice 
of the death of Professor Venable in the annual proceedings. 


Resolutions. 
Chairman N. A. Calkins, for the committee, tendered the 
usual resolutions of thanks, which were well earned by offi- 
cers, speakers, and committees. 


Officers Elected for 1882-83. 


President—Eli T. Tappan. Gambier, O. 

Vice- Presidents — John W. Dickinson, Mass.; Samuel Barnett, Ga.; 
John Hancock, Ohio; W. W. Folwell, Minn.; M. A. Newell, Md.; J. 
H. Carlisle, 8.C.; J. 8. Tutweiler, Ala.; H. J, Pierce, N. J,; J. H. Vin- 
cent, N. Y.; A. P. Stone, Mass.; E. E. White, Ind.; F. Louis Soldan, Mo. 

Secretary— William E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—N. A. Calkins, New York. 

Counsellors at Large—Hon. John Eaton, D, C.; Gustavus J. Orr, Ga.; 


Wm. A. Mowry, R. I. 

Counsellors—C. C. Rounds, Me.; J. W. Patterson, N. H.; J. P. Seaver, 
Mass.; 8. 8S. Greene, R. I.; David N. Camp, Conn.; Thos. J. Morgan, 
N.Y.; W.N. Barringer, N.J.; E. T. Jeffera, Penn.; Z. Richards, D. C.; R. 
W. Stevenson, Ohio; H. C. Speer, Kas.; J. L. Pickard, Ia.; W. W. Grier, 
8.C.; J. W. Glenn, Ga.; J. Fairbanks, Mo.; H. D. Wyatt, Tenn.; Miss 
N. C. Gibbs, Ala.; J. D. Pickett, Ky.; Geo. P. Brown, Ind.; J. L. M. 
Curry, Va.; Jas. MacAllister, Wis.; Edwin C. Hewett, Ill. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


This department was called to order at 3 p. m. by Prest. John 


M. Bloss, of Indiana. 
In the absence of the secretary, 8S. G. Brinkley, of Georgia, 


was elected secretary pro tem. 
On motion of J. P. Slade, of Lllinois, the following commit- 
tee was appointed to select members of the council: Messrs. 


Bailey, Booth, and Hoose. Committee appointed to nominate 
officers for this Dept.: Messrs. Sheldon, Bulkley, Ashmore, 
Slade, and Hancock. 


Problems to be Solved. 


Hon. John M. Bloss, State Supt. of Public Instr., Indiana, 
delivered his inaugural, an abstract of which follows: 


Of the several departments of this Assoc. there is none where 
greater problems are yet to be solved than in the department 
of primary education. In the higher departments of education 
the work is strictly professional. Men and women whose attain- 
ments as educators are known are applicants, and find employ- 
ment; but in the primary schools,—where the average life of 
the teacher does not exceed four years,—it is the inexperienced 
who are applicants; young men and young women just from 
the common schools, the academy, the high school, or the 
college. Of these applicants who can pass. and who have 

assed, examination as tests of scholarship there is a surplus. 

ut scholarship is only one of the many factors necessary to a 
teacher’s success. 

One of the problems yet to be solved is how to discover the 
true teacher among those who have attained the necessary 
scholarship. Is it the answer to this problem, that men and 
women of greater ability, wider experience, better judgment, 
who are themselves professional teachers, shall be placed at 
the head of examining boards; that there shall be supervisors 
of the country schools who shall as closely inspect the work, 
direct the method of teaching, and supervise the employment 








[Continued on page 74.) 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.— The United States Senate on Saturday 
passed the Pension Appropriation bill, and insisted upon its 
amendments to the River and Harbor Appropriation bill. The 
House non-concurred in the Senate’s amendments to the River 
and Harbor bill, and insisted on its disagreements with the 
Senate on the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropri- 
ation bili.i—Mrs. Abraham Lincoln died at Springfield, IIl., 
Sunday night, aged 61 years.——The entire business portion 
of Colfax, Wyoming Territory, has been burned, 58 buildings 
in all being destroyed. The loss of property will reach $250,- 
000.——Bishop Scott, of the Methodist Church, died at his 
home near Odessa, Del., Thursday, the 13th inst., aged 80 
years. ——The Military Department of West Point is to be dis- 
continued after the 20th prox.——Senator Joseph E. Brown, 
of Georgia, has given to the State University at Athens, the 
sum of $50,000, the interest to be used in helping needy stu- 
dents.——The Cincinnati boiler-makers have again quit work, 
the employers refusing to pay the advance of fifteen per cent. 
demanded. —— The Geneva Award Commission organized in 
Washington, Monday, and adjourned until the 4th of October 
next.-———There have been about twenty-one business failures 
throughout the country during the past seven days.——The 
striking freight-handlers in New York feel more confident than 
ever of an early and favorable termination of the strike.—— 
The iron-workers’ strike in St. Louis is at an end.——The 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors has decided, in a test 
case, that women are eligible to admission as attorneys in that 
State, and that sex is no bar. 

Egypt.—The bombardment of Alexandria resulted, as was 
inevitable, in a triumph for the British fleet. Further action 
was rendered unnecessary by the evacuation of the forts and 
the city by the Egyptians. The scenes of carnage in the 
streets are reported to have been appalling, hundreds of Euro- 
peans and Christians having been massacred. Comparative 
quiet now reigns. England and France are in accord, and 
the ambassadors of these countries to Constantinople have 
been instructed to submit to the conference the protection of 
the Suez Canal, and to propose that the execution of its de- 
cisions be intrusted to certain powers.——The Khedive has 
dismissed Arabi Pasha from the ministry of war. It is re- 
ported, however, that Arabi Pasha is preparing for a forward 
movement, and also that he is still issuing orders and making 
appointments in the name of the Khedive. It is likewise said 
that he threatens to cut the Mahmoudieh canal which supplies 
the city with water. At Cairo a holy war has been proclaimed, 
and the European residents are leaving the city. Anarchy 
prevails in the provinces, and it is reported that eighty Euro- 
peans have been massacred at Mantah. 

South America. — All hope of foreign intervention between 
Chili and Peru has been abandoned, and Tarapaca is to be an- 
nexed to Chili. The truce between Chili and Bolivia has not 
yet been arranged, and the revolution in Ecuador continues, 
the revolutionists having captured the city of Ambrato. 

Great Britain. —The Irish Arrears or Rent bill has passed 
through committee in the House of Commons. Thirteen 
counties in Ireland have been “‘ proclaimed” under the re- 
pression act.——The Right Hon. John Bright has resigned his 
position in the Cabinet, not being in accord with his colleagues 
on the Egyptian War question. 

France. — The committee of the Chamber of Deputies is 
unanimously in favor of granting a naval credit, 


THE annual vacation of THe JouRNAL will be taken 
during the next two weeks; hence there will be no 
issues on JuLy 27 and Aveust 38. 








THE joint meetings at Saratoga, last week, of The 
American Institute of Instruction, now in its fifty-fourth 
year, and of The National Educational Association, in 
its twenty-second year, was the first of that sort in the 
history of the two Associations. The advantages and 
difficulties of such a union of the two bodies were care- 
fully considered by the officers of both, at Atlanta and 
Boston, and to those familiar with the circumstances it 
seemed a consummation devoutly to be desired. That 
there were obstacles in the way, all admitted; that great 
blessings might follow, all confidently hoped and labored 
for. To the presidencies of Dr. Orr of The National, 
and to Dr. Mowry of The American, with able associate 
committees, were committed the plans which should 


j| unite in one great gathering the talent and experience 


of the teaching profession, as represented by these 
national bodies. At the outset, Saratoga was selected 
as the place of meeting accessible to most, attractive to 
all, with the single drawback that its reputation as a 
fashionable watering-place might hinder some of our 
small-salaried teachers from attendance; and also the 
fact that The American celebrated its semi-centennial 
at Saratoga in 1880. To compass the details of the 
splendid program of the two Associations required execu- 
tive ability of the first order, and to bring all of the 
agencies into such complete and harmonious action 
reflects great credit and honor on the two superior 
officers. So far as practicable, the railroads became 
tributary to the success of the meetings; the hotels and 
boarding-houses at Saratoga welcomed their temporary 
guests at reduced rates, and the after-meeting excursions 
took the summer travelers on their various routes for 
health and pleasure. The program itself combined great 
literary and educational attractions, and in its practical 
fulfillment, with but few failures, and those excusable, 
was representative of the best talent in our American 
schools and colleges. But one judgment has been given 
as to the papers and discussions at Saratoga, and that 
is that they were, as a whole, the ablest and soundest 
ever presented at an educational meeting in this country. 
All were solid, strong, dignified, and befitting the spirit 
of the true educator. The only criticism of a general 
character relates to the length of some of the papers, 
which cut off much-needed and much-desired discussion. 
The perfect harmony of the two executives in the 
arrangement and conduct of the meetings reflected the 
harmony of the members of both Associations as they 
met for the first time and exchanged cordial salutations 
and made the introductions to lasting acquaintance and 
fellowship. More than thirty States were represented 
at Saratoga, and the attendance on the meetings was so 
well sustained and the interest so full and strong that 
no one knew or cared under which banner he ordinarily 
marched, The Nutional or The American. Of especial 
interest was the fact that the two presidents, represent- 
ing the sentiments of The New South, and The New 
North in education, were exponents of the union of 
both in the one purpose to build up a nationality on 
universal intelligence, which is the synonym for national 
peace and brotherhood and the gathering of teachers 
from Georgia and Massachusetts, of South Carolina and 
Ohio, of Alabama and New York, and of the great cen- 
tral South and West, in fraternal feeling, only twenty- 
one years after Sumter and Bull-Run, and almost on 
the anniversary of the latter battle, was an illustration 
of the sentiment that blood is thicker than water, and 
that “peace hath her victories more renowned than 


’ 
war.” 








Tue South was ably represented at Saratoga, not only 
in large delegations of teachers from Georgia and Ala- 
bama, but in the character of the men who spoke from 
the common platform. President Carlisle, of South Car- 
olina, in all of his addresses, showed practical wisdom 
and skill as an educator, combined with the true mod- 
esty and gentleness of the scholar. His wit and humor 
gave great pleasure to his audience, and, with his 
manly dignity, won for him the praise of all. No less 
valued were the addresses of Hon. Mr. Barnett and/ 





President Glenn of Georgia. Both are deeply inter-| 





cated i in the questions which now press on the South- 
ern people, in the line of social and educational progress, 
and their strong utterances indicate how earnest they 
are to see the upbuilding of good systems of education 
in the South. Dr. Orr in his inaugural, which was a 
brief but able presentation of the great questions of 
national import, expressed the real heart of the South 
when he said, “‘ Let bygones be bygones. The past is 
secure. Let the future be crowned with the products 
of a higher civilization, under the banner of a united 
and a happy people.” Such sentiments, proclaimed on 
the housetop and not in a corner, are expressive of the 
rapid growth and dissemination of the true spirit of the 
educator and the patriot in all parts of our land. 








“ WxELcomE the coming, speed the going guest,” is a 
proverb that has come down to us through Pope from 
Homer, and though it has its significance, does not 
strictly apply in the instance of the incoming and out- 
going presidents of the two Associations ; for while the 
new incumbents were gladly welcomed, the retiring 
officers, Drs. Orr and Mowry, certainly won merited 
praise for their services, and the rewards for well-doing, 
by the gratitude of their constituents, on retiring. Dr. 
Tappan, the new president of the National Association, 
and successor to Dr. Orr, is from Ohio, the presidential 
State. He is well known as a clear thinker, an able 
writer, a successful college officer, and a man of marked 
executive ability. His services to the National Associ- 
ation have been varied and valuable, and his promotion 
to the presidency is a merited honor, as well as a re- 
ward for longservices. Under his administration, with 
his associates in office, — Wm. E. Sheldon as secretary, 
and N. A. Calkins as treasurer,— we may expect a 
meeting next year of great value and success education- 
ally and financially. George A. Walton, Dr. Mowry’s 
successor to the presidency of the American Institute of 
Instruction, is well known to all the members of the 
Institute, to all the teachers of New England, and in 
fact has a national reputation as the editor of “The 
Norfolk County Examinations.” Mr. Walton will make 
a successful president. He is a hard worker, never gets 
weary, and is never out of patience (that is we never 
saw him there), and if downright perseverance, patience, 
pluck, and practical good sense will secure success in 
the management of the Institute, then Mr. Walton will 
have it. His long experience as the treasurer of the 
Institute (his term of service dating beyond the memory 
of many men now living), will.enable him to make wise 
and careful arrangements on the financial side of affairs, 
and we trust that the Committees of Ways and Means 
in future will only have occasion to take care of the 
surplus receipts of The Institute and of The National 
Association. Success to Presidents Tappan and Walton. 








THE question naturally arises at the close of success- 
ful meetings of teachers, “ Where shall we go next 
year?” Although the matter is referred to the exec- 
utive officers of the Associations, the answer, practically, 
is given by the whole body of teachers, who tell where 
they wish to meet. For New-England teachers the 
White Mountains have been a popular resort, and the 
two largest meetings ever held of the American Insti- 
tute had headquarters at Fabyan’s. Then, again, the 
sea-shore has attractions for a great multitude who live 
inland, and Martha’s Vineyard, Mount Desert, Newport, 
and Providence, would doubtless draw large meetings. 
Then, again, who knows but that Boston itself, The 
Original Hub, is not the very best place for the great 
meeting of 1883. Undoubtedly President Walton and 
his associates will welcome advice and suggestions in 
this matter, and then,—act as they please. So we 
would advise them. 

The National Association has invitations from Mad- 
ison, Wis., Topeka, Kan., and the White: Sulphur 
Springs, Va. Each place has its attractions. As the 
last three meetings have been held in the East and 
South, it seems as though the claims of the great Cen- 
tral West were very strong, and the great mass of her 
teachers will turn out to give the Association 
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or California. Let the West speak through her educa- 
tional associations, railroad corporations, and hotels, 
and the question will be solved to the great satisfaction 
of the wise and energetic president of The National Ed. 
ucational Association, and will receive the consequent in- 
dorsement of the great body which may convene in 
1883, in the Mississippi Valley. 





In addition to the many successfully planned and 
ably-conducted excursions for parties, at the close of the 
educational meetings, was the admirably-managed ex- 
cursion arranged by the Dixon Lead Pencil Co. of New 
Jersey, which the members of the two Associations 
were invited to join, on Saturday, the 15th inst. The 
two presidents of the Saratoga meetings, and a great 
body of the members, took the train at 8.30 a. m., for 
Lake George. Arriving at Caldwell’s, a steamer con- 
veyed them across the lake, and the day was spent in 
solid enjoyment in the midst of the charming scenery 
and historic scenes of the lake and its environs. Music, 
social entertainment, and speech-making served to 
lighten or make weighty the passing hours, and the 
party returned to Saratoga with the experience of a 
beautiful day’s excursion to be added to the pleasant 
reminiscences of the meeting, and with many thanks to 
the enterprising Company and their polite agents, 
Messrs. Walker and McLean, for their courtesies and 
business skill in conducting the party to and from Sara- 
toga. On Monday the great company had scattered on 
their various tours of pleasure and health-seeking, and, 
as we write, the few who remain speak in no measured 
terms of the enjoyments and blessings of the days 
spent in educational study at Saratoga, under the two 
great Associations of America, July, 1882. 











Tae Nationat Councit or Epvucartion held its 
second annual meeting at Saratoga, commencing Thurs- 
day evening, July 6, prior to the general meeting of 
the two Associations, and continued in session until 
Friday evening, July 14. The attendance of members 
was large, and the interest in the work was somewhat 
remarkable. The outline of the reports presented and 
discussed may be found in the report of The Council, 
in other columns, but these will not give a clear idea or 
a full conception of the value of the full reports, and of 
the discussions growing out of them. Some of the 
special features and results of the deliberations of The 
Council may be stated as follows : 

(1) A calm consideration of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of education by those who have made a special 
study of the various phases of educational development. 

(2) Clear statements of principles and terms in edu- 
cation. 

(3) Sharp criticism of views, and a demand for exact 
scientific definitions. 

(4) A clear distinction of differences as well as agree- 
ments, as the basis of a true philosophy and of a correct 
generalization. 

(5) The study of the correlation and interdependence 
of all grades and departments of education. 

(6) The translation of diverse terminology into a 
common language, and the enunciation of general truths 
as the ground for special and local modifications. 

(7) The classification of results of educational work, 
as wrought under differing conditions, and with differ- 
ent ends in view. 

These with others constitute the main elements of 
the Saratoga work, and in their development and illus- 
tration gave great satisfaction to the members of the 
Council. This method of pedagogical study and inves- 
tigation receives the hearty approval of the soundest 


educators, and the election of others of our best thinkers 


and writers to membership is a warrant that more sat- 
a work will be done in the future, as The Coun- 
It was decided to publish a 


find its true sphere of work opening before it. 
ag 
Council, containing the reports in full, 


volume for The 


ved and wh mor yimrupae' 
com etc. when edited an nted 
will bo toentuhe to the teachers of the egg 











CHAPEL HILL. 


One of the most interesting discourses of the past two 
years is the address of President Krup P. Battle before 
the Alumni Association of the University of North 
Carolina, at the annual meeting, in Raleigh, Jan. 26, 
1881. In this oration the accomplished president gives 
a lively and suggestive outline of the history of the 
higher education in the old North State. The Univer- 
versity of North Carolina was established immediately 
at the close of the War of the Revolution in 1795. Its 
establishment can be traced to that remarkable body of 
emigrants from Scotland and the North of [reland which 
has always made the Piedmont region of the two Caro- 
linas one of the most interesting and forcible sections 
of the Union. The new State at once assumed a sort 
of guardianship over the college, and for seventy years 
somewhat aided it in its hard struggle to success. 
Judged by the prominence of its graduates in home and 
national affairs, no university in the South, save, per- 
haps, that of Virginia, has greater claims to respect. 
In time the little hamlet of Chapel Hill was selected for 
the location, and a building to accommodate fifty stu- 
dents was erected at an expense of $5,000. William 
Richardson Davie, a distinguished revolutionary officer 
and associate of Greene, afterward governor, and envoy 
of the United States to France, by common consent, is 
regarded the founder of the University. But almost 
every famous man in North Carolina, from that early 
day onward, has associated with the growing University, 
which became the pride of the State. - Its first president 
was Caldwell, its third Swaine, and among its professors 
were Olmsted, Wily, Mitchell, and other names dis 
tinguished in the superior culture of the State. At the 
breaking out of the Civil War there were five hundred 
students at Chapel Hill, and the University was not 
entirely suspended till the capture of the place by the 
Federal cavalry, near its close. The new Constitution 
of the State adopted and enlarged the old University, 
and placed at its head its present efficient presiding 
officer. 

The University may really be said to be the mother 
of superior education in North Carolina. For, at the 
time of its establishment, 1795, there were not more 
than three classical schools in the State. It was doubt- 
less owing largely to its influence that the collegiate 
and academical schools of North Carolina assumed the 
prominence they did, and that, previous to 1860, the 
public school-system had been experimented upon with 
perhaps more success than in any Southern State. Its 
first president, like its present chief officer, was a hearty 
friend of popular education, and the University itself 
has always been open to progressive influences. Presi- 
dent Battle puts in a claim for the school at Thyatira, 
near Salesbury, established by Dr. McCorkle in 1776, 
as the first normal school in America. A claim that 
will be less disputed is that of the University of North 
Carolina, under his own administration, to the inaugura- 
tion of the Summer Normal Institute, which is the 
plank-road along which the profession of common-school 
instruction is now moving through the South toward 
the establishment of a permanent system of normal 
schools. In connection with the Peabody Fund, this 
original effort has blossomed into an arrangement, the 
present season, for ten summer schools, for white and 
colored teachers. The University school is now in oper- 
ation under the superintendence of Dr. Newell of Mary- 
land, with Prof. Moses of Goldsborough and an efficient 
corps of teachers and lecturers as assistants. The weeks 
of its session are crowded with interest, for then Chapel 
Hill becomes a sort of educational mecca for the public 
school people of the Commonwealth. 

The catalogue for 1881-2 gives the names of 199 stu- 
dents, divided into the four depaatments of the classical, 
philosophical, scientific, and optional courses of study. 
A fair proportion are pursuing the classical course, and 
the standard of scholarship is constantly advanced. The 
State Agricultural and Manufacturing College is a de- 
partment, and there is also a School of Law and Medi- 
cine. In the revival of education, now so marked a 
feature of the life of this good old State, the University 
is becoming the central body, linking the glorious mem- 
ories of the days of old with the promise of greater and 





better days to come. 





DRIFT. 
— The hearty union of the East and the West, the North 
and the South on educational matters is expressed in the fol- 
lowing telegram from the State Supt. of Schools of California, 
Hon. F. M. Campbell, to the president of the National Associ- 


ation at Saratoga: 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 14, 1882. 
To the Presiding Officer of National Education Meeting: 
California to-night gives you hearty greeting, fraternal salu- 
tations, encouragement, and good cheer. We know that not 
in our marvelous wealth of soil, climate, and scenery of or- 
chard, vineyard, and grainfield,—of mines of gold and silver, 
nor in the brightness of our skies, but in the wide, open day- 
light of universal intelligence, lies our hope of permanent 
prosperity,—indeed, our very safety as a self-governing people; 
and we areactingonour faith. Remember California to-night. 
FrepD. M. CAMPBELL, Supt. Pub. Insir., Cal. 


— Three more cities of the South, within the past few 
months, have wheeled into line with a determined effort at a 
thorough reform of their system of public schools. Galveston, 
the largest city in Texas, has called a superintendent from 
Baltimore and gvthered fifteen hundred children into school- 
houses. Montgomery, Ala., most beautiful of Southern towns, 
is about doing for her white children what, with the codpera- 
tion of the A. M. Association she has already accomplished 
for her colored pupils. And now the thriving little city of 
Charlotte, N. C., has called a Western schoolmaster to super- 
vise the new public schools which the energetic Board of Edu- 


cation of the place has inaugurated, spite of great opposition. 
So the good work is going on, and the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when every respectable county town down South will as 
s.on live without a court-house as deprived of a first-rate 
graded school for its white and colored children. 


— The Springfield (Mass.) School Committee has done a 
good service in taking up the delicate subject of the examina- 
tion, reappointment, and distribution of teachers in a practical, 
sensible way that evidently ‘‘means business.’’ The com- 
mittee proposes to enforce the laws of the State under which 
they act, both in letter and spirit, and as far as possible to give 
the people the best teachers their money will buy; to weed out 
incompetents and place every instructor where he or she will 
‘do the most good.’’ Spite of all that may justly be said con- 
cerning the arduous duties and slender pay of our public 
school teachers, and the occasional tyranny or incompetence 
of school committees, there is still a painful lack of nerve in 
these bodies of amiable gentlemen, especially in dealing with 


chronic cases which appeal to personal sympathy. School- 
teaching in public schools is a public service, whose only test 
is its success in the right handling of the children; and no 
man or woman who cannot stand that test has any rights in 
the school-room that the people are bound to respect. 


— Of course, every callow schoolboy, straining at the end of 
a cigarette, knows more about tobacco than the whole medical 
faculty. But, possibly, an exceptional smoker may be found 
who will ‘‘ read, ponder, and digest’’ the reasons given by the 
surgeon-general of the United States Army for the prohibition 
of tobacco in the National Military and Naval Academies. 
This gentleman declares: ‘‘Beyond all other things the future 
health and usefulness of the lads educated at the military 
school require the absolute interdiction of tobacco.’”’ The most 
eminent authorities testify to its evil effects on the digestive 
organs, the nervous system, the voice, aud the eyesight. A 
special form {of irritability of the heart is named ‘* tobacco 
heart.”’ In the Ecole Polytechnique, in France, the non- 
smokers take the highest rank. Even down South, the chew- 
ers’ paradise, the best schools forbid the use of tobacco. Prof. 
Richard McSherry, president of the Baltimore Academy of 
Medicine, declares that the effect of tobacco on schoolboys is 
so marked as not to be open to discussion. Ina late lecture 
on tobacco by Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of England, the subject 
of its singular effect in rendering its devotees insensible to the 


discomfort of others, is sharply put. There is no doubt that, 
next to dram drinking and licentious habits, the use of to- 
bacco is one of the most dangerous of the national foes to the 
true development of American manhood, —a habit to be dis- 
couraged by every teacher of youth. 


— The report reaches us that some of the more severe of 
the pedagogic brethren who preside over the summer insti- 
tutes are whetting their knives to cut away from the fair at- 
tendants on their intsructions the time-honored privilege of 
making ‘‘ object-lessons” in flirtation of the few youthful 
masters who are found at such gatherings. We entreat our 
venerable friends to desist, and not attempt the impossible. 
The average American schoolma’am toils through her work- 
day career for a pittance resists the ‘“‘slings and arrows’’ of 
outraged mammas; is the melancholy subject of the watch- 
ful jealousy of the champion group of district maiden aunts; 
spends her vacation Saturdays in sewing for herself, and her 
Sundays in the pleasing vocation of Sabbath-school teacber; 
with other perquisites too numerous to mention. If, when 
the fates relent, and the railroad company consents to take 
her to the summer institute for ‘‘halffare,’’ and the village 
hotel will board her, four in a room, at ‘‘a reasonable dis- 
count,” the dear little soul has grit enough left to get intoa 
new dress, poise a dainty Gainsboro hat, manouver her bangs, 
and fence with her fan, let her relieve the crush and cram of 
the occasion by putting in a few strokes of human nature, 
and having something that may be called ‘‘a good time.”” The 
wretched master of ceremonies who endeavors to trample out 
this faint effervescence of feminine human nature, on a 


Southern midsummer afternoon, ought himself to be doomed 
to become an “‘ object” illustrating the way In which a jolly 
schoolma’am can serve up a solemn pedagogue by the “‘ natural 
method. ; 
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viously-acquired knowledge of the object. 


element of the subject. 


less conscious activity of the analytic process. 





of teachers, as is now done in our best town and city schools ? 
Would this plan, under the direction of skillful men and 
women, lengthen the average life of teachers? Would it give 
us better ability to teach, better compensation for the work 
done, and a fuller appreciation of the results to society, to the 


aStte, and the Nation ? 


It is not the end nor the purpose of the primary school to 
make scholar, but it should be their chief purpose to prepare 
the pupils for the exigencies of life, that when he ane Oe 

o fit 
every youth of our land scholastically to enter college would, 
indeed, be most desirable, if in addition to scholarship were 
Scholarship 
There must 
be added to scholarship moral culture in its widest sense to 
make the truly worthy citizen; not that moral culture alone 
which recognizes the existence of and the necessity for law 
and order and their applications to society, and that the laws 
of the State are based upon justice and the greatest good to 
the greatest number, but that kind of morals which recognizes 
a God above all, seeing all, and over all; the kind of moral 
culture which looks up through the inspiration to that God 
who is the author of all law and order; that kind of moral 
culture which not only polishes the exterior and guides the 
judgment, but that which reaches the heart. It should be 
our purpose to teach not only what is right, and what is wrong, 
but to fix in our pupils right habits of life and pure habits in 


school he may become an honorable and useful citizen. 


added the necessary physical and moral culture. 
alone cannot, and does not, make good citizens. 


thought. 


There is another field in which it might be profitable for edu- 
There is seem- 
ingly a growing element in our country who are not only without 
visible means of support, but who are unwilling to make any 
These are the 
tramps, the gamblers, and that unclassifiable class who contend 
that the world owes them a living. These men have grown up 
among a people where the public or the private schools, or both, 
Might it not be possible that 
the growth of this anti-manual-labor class is due in some 
measure to the home-training or to the education received in 
school, or to both? Is it not possible that the teachers so 
magnify the importance of intellectual culture in order to 
stimulate the pupil to greater efforts in his attainments that 
he indirectly and unconsciously places the stigma of coarse- 
hat this class 
exists there can be no doubt; that it is not decreasing is almost 
as apparent; that in this grand country of ours there is no 
occasion for the existence of such a class is evident, hence 
there must be some cause for its growth and continuance. 
Since it is our duty as educators to make good citizens, here 
is another problem for us to solve. But time forbids that more 


cators to make most searching investigation. 


effort by physical labor to support themselves. 


have exercised their influence. 


ness and vulgarity upon all physical labor ? 


of these problems be suggested. 


The subject was discussed by Messrs. Richards, Sheldon, 


Barringer, Hoose, Mrs. Rickoff, and Miss Morris. 
The Memory. 


Geo. P. Brown, A.M., prest. Indiana State Normal, discussed 
After 
some introductory remarks Prest. Brown said: This is an age 
of wonderful mental activity. In education, as in everything 
else, the race is struggling to move on from the stage of empiri- 
He who reads 
the best current educational literature has become familiar 


with the phrase “‘ The New Education,’’ which seems to be 
set over against another ideal something called the Old Ed- 


“The Relation of Memory to Elementary Education.” 


cism to that of scientific knowledge. . . 


ucation. 


There is a power in popular phrases and epithets to which 
even philosophers yield obedience. ‘There are not a few of = “yet 
school. 


rank and file of teachers of this country whose ears can 
shut against the admission of any idea by branding it ‘‘ Old 
education.’’ 
new education be promoted or an old education be defended, 
as that education, as defined from Plato to Pestalozzi, be ad- 
vanced. Any successful attempt to array a new education 
against an old, will be apt to retard the advancement of edu- 
cation in the world, 

Preparatory to considering the Relation of Memory to Ele- 
mentary Education, the speaker said that, immediately related 
to the power of memory, and conditioning its activity, is the 
processes of acquisition. . We have, during the prog- 
ress of this convention, been ably instructed as to the nature 
of the analytic and synthetic processes of acquisition, and have 
been told how false and unscientific is the process of synthesis, 
and how true to nature is the analytic process. It has been 
said that the mind naturally moves from the apprehension of 
the whole to the apprehension of the elements composing that 
whole by a process of analysis. I confess my inability to un- 
derstand clearly what is the meaning of these statements, 
Sir Willian Hamilton lays it down asa law, that the mind in 
the elaboration of its knowledge proceeds from whole to part; 
from the complex whole, vaguely known, to the elements of 
that complex whole, by which it is distinctly known. This 
is intelligible, assuming that the mind is furnished with a 
complex’ whole, but it does not account for the formation of 
that whole. 

It seems as if there were two processes of the mind’s move- 
ment: one which results in the acquisition of knowledge of 
absolutely new elements, and another which by a process of 
elaboration gives a completer knowledge of the relations of 
these elements. That in the latter there is a conscious activ- 
ity of the analytic process seems evident, but how is it in the 
former? To say that the process employed in teaching chil- 
dren must be from the whole, or the complex to the part or 
element, would be better understood if we know from what 
whole the process starts. There seems to me to be at least 
three wholes which should be considered. 

Suppose that a pebble is to be taught to a child who knows 
nothing about it. One whole is the real pebble itself; that is, 
it is what the Creator sees in it, and knows it to be; another 
whole is what the teacher sees in it, and thinks it to be; and atill 
another whole, is what the child sees in it, and supposes it 
be. The difference between the first whole and the last is 
infinite one. If, now, the Creator were to teach to me 

in the pebble, I can conceive that the process from 
point of knowledge would be an analytic one; but from 


It is not of so much moment to the world that a 


sciousness a synthetic one ? 


seem to me to affect the process. 
discover the new element. 


thoughts suggested by something else. 


or colored extension. 


with these other elements into a new whole. 


manifest primary activity of the analytic 


thesis quite as much as by a process of analysis. 


we adopt the standpoint of the teacher or of the taught. 


his processes of acquiring. 


The speaker then proceeded to define elementary education 
at some length, showing in what it differed from scientific edu- 
cation, and axpanieg the meaning of the word “ fact’’ as used 

is he discussed the process of memory, 
and spoke at some length of the unconscious memory, and its 
He then showed the relation of 
memory to the objects to be remembered, which led to a pre- 
sentation of his views of the relation of the text-book to ele- 
mentary teaching, and several other kindred topics; but want 


in teaching. After t 


relation to school education. 


of space forbids a full report of the paper. 
What, How, and How Better. 


Miss Carrie B. Sharpe, of Indiana, next read a paper on the 


above topic. 


In order to do any work well it is necessary to have a definite 
aim, and intelligently to direct every effort toward its attain- 
ment. Have we such an aim in our work? Who can tell 
what should be the character and extent of the education the 
government should provide, and what should be the results by 
which we may measure our work and judge of its worth ? 
Have even the educators who are the architects, or the teach- 
ers who are the workmen, a clearly defined aim toward the 
accomplishment of which all their work is directed? One 
class calls the schools a failure because of the large percentage 
of illiteracy in our country; another, because crime and vice 
are not put away from our midst. He who holds the public 


schools responsible for the illiteracy and crime which abound 
has failed to remember the thousands of immigrants of eve 
nationality who are annually landing upon our shores, as well 
as the fact that but fifty per cent. of the children of the United 
States are in attendance upon the public schools. On the other 
hand, it is true that since ours is a Christian country, our chil- 
dren should be taught to reverence God and honor His law. 
Somewhere between these extremes lies the work of the public 
Since the State provides for the support of these 
schools their primary object must be to make ci 8, citizens 
of an American Republic in this 19th century. 

The history of the world shows no such t movement of 
population as the one now in progress to this country, except 
that which flowed into the Roman Empire from the North, 
causing its decay and death. It is estimated that at the pres- 
ent rate of immigration, in thirty years these foreigners, with 
their children, will equal our entire present population. Our 
only hope of maintaining our distinctive nationality lies in 
assimilating the better class of these foreigners to American 
life, and controlling the vicious classes; and our only depend- 
ence for this great work is upon our small army of school- 
children,—small in view of the great forces such as the central- 
ization of capital, trades-unions, communists, etc., against 
which they must contend. 

The great need of our country is now, as it ever has been, 
intelligent, honest, patriotic, law-abiding, God-fearing men 
and women, and our work is to help the sehool-children to 
become such citizens. How are we doing this work? We 
have an admirable system of public schools, generously sup- 
—— but while our government makes abundant provision 
or the education of her children she does not compel them to 
avail themselves of these privileges. In very few of the States 
have the school authorities any | right to compel attend- 
ance or to enforce the obedience of those who do attend, and 
consequently but fifty per cent. of the children are in attend- 
ance upon these schools, and but a very coenpt age mm ope 
this number complete the course. With those who are out of 
school we can do nothing at present; but what are we doing 
for those who aré in attendance ? 

A ares from a late educational journal says, “‘ The attain- 
ment 0 mental power, and not high-class standing, should 


be the incentive to study,’’ but in most of our city schools this 
because of the vast amount of work 





it would be synthetic, after I had passed the limit of my pre- 
Each new judg- 
ment I formed would be a synthetic judgment, — a judgment 
having a predicate, not previously viewed as constituting an 
This addition of a new element to the 
whole whole already known is a synthetic process, which re- 
sults in anew whole; but in the process of making this new 
whole, the new element must be seen as related to the other 
elements with which it is joined, — which involves a more or 
Is not the new 
whole thus formed the result of both synthesis and analysis ? 
but is not the activity of which I have the most vivid con- 


Again, if J am to teach a child the pebble, am to lead him to 
gain any new knowledge of it, will not the movement of my 
mind in relation to the pebble be analytic while that of the 
child’s will be synthetic? Whether I show to him these new 
elements, or he is led to discover them for himself, does not 
In any case the child must 
He does it, either by following me 
and thinking thoughts suggested by me, or by thinking 
If, now, we take our 
stand upon the child’s point of view, whom we suppose to know 
nothing of the pebble, we find that the whole given to him by 
his sense of right consists of the two elements, form and color, 
These are all that the eye can give to it, 
and therefore all that his whole can consist of. Now there is 
no process of analysis by which weight or hardness can be 
found as constituent elements of form and color. They are 
new and independent elements which are given to the mind 
through the other senses, and by the double process of synthesis 
and analysis, as has been previously suggested, they are united 
In the study of 
an object as to its spatial parts there seems at first to be a more 
rocess, but any 
spatial whole that fills more than the field of view of the eye 
at any instant of time, must be acquired by a process of syn- 
If this be a 
true statement of the movement of the mind in acquisition,— 
and whether it is or not each must determine for himself from 
a study of his own mental operations,—then whether you call 
the process synthesis or analysis must depend upon em oe 

tis 
certainly safest, and I believe wisest, to teach from the stand- 
point of the child, and to name our processes of teaching from 





discover, much to his surprise, that his theory which looked so 
well upon paper and appeared so well calculated to stimulate 
real mental growth, in actual practice absolutely forbids such 
growth because of circumstances surrounding it which did not 
appear upon the paper. But how can we do better? (1) Com 
pel the attendance of the children. (9) Require obedience. 
(8) Keep the schools out of the reach of politicians, and (4) 
appoint school-officers and teachers because of fitness, and for 
no other reason. 

Next comes the necessity for a close connection between the 
controlling power and the working force. In cities large 
enough to require several buildings, thus preventing the supt ’s 
giving his personal attention to the practical work, the prin- 
cipals of the various schools whose position enables them to 
understand the true condition of the school better than any 
one else can, should be allowed a voice in deciding what and 
how much work can be done in each grade. The attention of 
educators should be turned toward a revision of the course of 
study with the idea of seeing what can be spared from it, and 
how that which remains can be best adapted to cultivate real 
mental power, and put the child in the way of obtaining infor- 
mation for hea Arithmetic should undergo a radical 
change as to the when and the’ how much, so that its funda- 
mental principles, without which no man can be successful in 
business, should be taught during the first five years of school; 
for at the close of the fifth year but forty per cent. of those 
who entered school remain, and the sixty per cent. who have 
left have had no opportunity of learning even the rudiments 
of percentage; De even those who remain to complete the 
course would have a better preparation for higher mathematics 
if the science of arithmetic had been deferred until their minds 
were more mature. The spelling-book may well be discarded 
from the six lowest grades, while the spelling in all grades may 
be far better taught in connection with the reading-lessons; 
indeed, if reading be exalted to its proper place it is possible 
to dispense with all object-lessons, science-lessons, and even 
language-lessons, and secure better results than with them. 

Since it is plainly impossible for the school to give the child 
all the information necessary to fit him for the duties of life, 
and since the mind, like the body, can grow and become strong 
only by exercise, it is time we put into the hands of our chil- 
dren the means of acquiring knowledge after they go out from 
school, by teaching them how to use those efficient instru- 
ments of education which are accessible to all, in the abun- 
dance of good literature which our day affords, and the news- 
paper, which after all is the real educator of the masses. In 
the average city school two-thirds of the children have papers 
and magazines suited to ir years, and nothing gives them 

reater pleasure than allowed to bring them to school 
or the teacher’s use. If one or more be appointed each day 
to select a story and read it to the school, learning to read 
will not cease with the closing of the school-room door, and 
those children whose parents never thought of taking a paper 
for them will be so urgently entreated to do so that they will 
yield, and an educator will be admitted to the very heart of 
the family. These} stories will furnish the very best science- 
lessons, and opportunities for inculcating healthy principles, 
while their reproduction upon slate or paper the day following 
will furnish the language and composition-lessons, as well as 
the spelling and writing-lessons. With the many excellent 
books of travel now published, a good map, and an outline 
text-book, geography may be taught far better than from a 
more elaborate text-book. . 

After all this, however, our work will be a failure if we do 
not train their consciences to hate'a lie and despise a fraud. 
We must teach the children to make right, and not seeming 
policy, the controlling motive of action; and since the teacher is 
the ‘‘living epistle, known and read’’ by them all, in vain 
will be any attempt to inculcate by precept moral principle 
above that which appears in her practice. 


Discussed by Mr. Peaslee, Miss Morris, Messrs. Hewitt, 
Boyton, and Sanford, and Mrs, Stone. 

























































* Business. 
The Committee on election of officers reported the 
who were duly elected: 
For Prest.—James B. Peaslee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For Vice-Prest.—W. N. Berringer, Newark, N. J. 


For Sec.—Sterling G. Brinkley, Quitman, Ga. 
For Council—A. P. Marble, Mass. 


following, 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Original Work by Students in College 
was discussed by J. H. Wright, of Dartmouth College, N. H. 
The speaker held that American colleges should adopt, in 
the later years of their course, more of the characteristics of 


German methods. The power of increasing scientific knowl- 
edge, as distinct from that of acquiring it, he said, is not. 
yielded by our present college methods. 


Pror. Joun W. Guenn, Jefferson,.Ga.: Man the 
Inventor, or Man the Machine— Which ? 
The purpose of this paper was, mainly, a caution against in- 
troducing industrial education into the primary schools, to the 


exclusion of the present intellectual and moral training. 


The speaker reviewed briefly the claim of the ‘‘ New Ed- 
ucation,”’ as it is called, which seems however to be based on 
the advice of the old Grecian philosopher, Aristippus, who 

in edieol what they must 
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to survey the whole educational field, to study its conditions 
and needs, and, with the judgment of an expert, to elaborate 
principles and methods, philosophical and practical; to har- 
is designed to impel it upward, while the training of the hand, 
when carried to efficiency, must be downward. The work of 
the higher and nobler powers of the mind, such as the reason 
and the imagination, must be done under the immediate no- 
tice of the will; while the direction of the hand, and the other 
members of the body, if carried to the limits, or so as to pro- 
duce the best results, must fall under the domain of the in- 
stincts. Muscle controlled by will often makes mistakes, but 
directed by the instinct, rarely, if ever, makes a misstroke. A 
man to be a skilled artisan, perfect in execution, must first be- 
come a machine, governed by instinct. 

The speaker adduced many examples to prove that such ed- 
ucation could transform man into a machine. Voluntary ac- 
tion, often repeated, becomes involuntary and instinctive. 
The typesetter at first employs the will in selecting the letter, 
but the work soon becomes automatic, and the mere thought 
of the letter m sends the hand flying under the impulse of in- 
stinct to the division which contains that letter. So with mu- 
sicians and mechanics; all voluntary action may be merged into 
automatism; and if a child is trained to only one thing through 
life, he may become the best of machines for that work, but 
an idiot in mind; he may become a Blind Tom, a perfect music 
machine, but imbecile in thought. It may not be liberal to 
charge such results to the New Education, but it is certainly 
legitimate to trace any proposition to its limits, and thereby 
show the dangers which may be incurred’ None can doubt 
that the tendencies of industrial education are toward autom- 
atism, and the dangers may be reached very soon. 

When public opinion is impelled in one direction it is apt to 
go too far, and it may place skill on the throne of knowledge. 
We must make men, and not machines. Parents and teach- 
ers often seek to crush the child’s will. No worse mistake 
could be made, as then the child is only an indifferent machine 
moved by others. The will should be directed and strength- 
ened,—it is the ‘* hard-headed ’’ boys who generally make the 
great men of the country. Woman’s will has ever been dom- 
inated by man, or trammeled by the rules of society; and just 
here may be found the secret, why her sex has furnished so 
few great inventors and philosophers in the past. 

Finally, the child is an immortal being, and should be so 
treated in the school-room. We should not only develop in 
him the higher mental powers, but we should seek, above all, 
to arouse those high and holy aspirations which elevate our 
race toa position just below the angels. That idea of a schoo! 
is the grandest and best which puts man in a course of train- 
ing here, which may be continued where the universe is the 
text-book and eternity the period for study. 


These papers were fully discussed by Prest. L. Moss, Dr. 
Roberts of Dayton, O., Prof. Seaford of Williams Coll., Prof. 
Marvin of Kansas Univ., Prest. Folwell of Minnesota Univ., 
Prest. Jeffers of Westminster Coll., Mr. Barnet of Georgia, 
and Prof. Woodward of St. Louis. 


Officers. 
For the ensuing year the following officers were elected: 


Prest.—W. W. Folwell, Univ. of Minnesota. 
Sec. — Prof. J. H. Wright, Dartmouth. 
Member of Council—A. L. Chapin, of Wisconsin. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


This Department, which holds its regular annual meeting 
at Washington, D. C., each year, held only a brief meeting at 
Saratoga, the principal business of which was the election of 
officers and a member of the National Council of Education 
(for six years from date), in place of J. Ormond Wilson, whose 
term of office expired with this meeting. A ballot by the su- 
perintendents resulted as follows, and the Department ad- 
journed: 


Prest —N. A. Calkins, of New York. 
Vice-Prest.—H. 8. Tarbell, of Indianapolis. 
Sec.—Henry S. Jones, Erie, Penn. 

Member of Council.—Henry S. Jones, Penn. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO BODIES. 
Closing Session. 

The evening was devoted to five-minute addresses by educa- 
tors from the various States. Among the speakers were Hon. 
J. W. Patterson, Supt. of Public Instruction, New Hampshire; 
J. H. Carlisle, prest. of Wofford’s College S. C.; Mr. Hitz, 
of Washington, ex-Consul-general of Switzerland; CO. C. Coffin 
of M usetits; Hon. Neil Gilmour, of New York; Mr. 
Henry Barnard, of Connecticut; Prest. Tappan of Kenyon 


College, Ohio; G. A. Walton, Sec. of the Mass. Board of Ed. ; 
and others. 





Attendance.—Prominent Peachers and Officers. 


The attendance on the joint meetings at Saratoga was not 
far from one thousand persons, as indicated by the receipts of 
the two treasuries and the registered membership of the two 
Associations. The receipts for memberships in the National 


Assoc. were about $500, at $2.00 a member; and of the Amer- 
ican Inst. of Instruc. about $600, at $1.00 a member. Amon 
those present who hold important positions in the sev 
States may be named,— 
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Hoose, E. L. Youmans, L..8.8Packard, T. J. Morgan, Neil Gilmour, Miss 
H. N. Morris, Miss Cooper, C. W. Bardeen, A. N. Kellogg, Mr. Patterson, 
Mrs. Arnold, Ed. Danforth, J. Dorman Steele. 

New Jersey—Henry B,. Pierce, W. N. Barringer. 

Ohio—John B. Peaslee, I. W. Andrews. KE. T. Tappan, John Hancock, 
R. W. Stevenson. 

Illinois—J. P. Slade, E. O. Vaile, E. C. Hewett, T. B. Williams, 

Jowa.—J. L. Pickard. Wisconsin—J. H. MacAllister. 

Indiana—E. E. White, H. 8. Tarbell, J. H. Smart, Lemuel Moss, G. B. 
Brown, J. M. Bloas, Carrie B. Sharpe, L. 8. Thompson. 

District of Columbia—John Hitz, Z. Richards. 

Pennsylvania—E. A. Singer, H. 8. Jones, Miss Ruth R. Burritt, E. 
T. Jeffers. 

Virginia—W. F. Fox, M. Daniels. Missouri—C. W. Woodward. 

Tennessee —Mr. Painter, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Wyatt. 

Minnesota—W. W. Folwell, D. L. Kiehle. 

Kansas—H. C. Spear, G. T. Fairchild, Mr. Marvin. 

Georgia—Mr..and Mrs. G. J. Orr, J. W. Glenn, W. B. Bonnell, Samuel 
Barnett, 8. G. Brinkley, and about thirty others. 

Alabama—Julia C. Tutweiler, Miss N. C. Gibbs, and eight others. 

South Carolina—J. H. Carlisle, B. C. Dibble. 


Readings. 


The readings by Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, Mass., 
formed most pleasing interludes during the various addresses, 
and were an admirable setting for his own essay on Elocution. 


His easy, natural, yet withal artistic style, is too well known 
to most educators to need comment here, and his happy ren- 
derings on this) occasion show that he has lost none of that 
force and vigor which seems well-nigh inimitabie. 


—— -e#oOoe- —-— 


The National Council of Education 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 


Pursuant to the call of the Executive Com, the National 
Council of Education held its second annual meeting at 
Saratoga, N. Y., commencing Thursday, July 6, at 8.00 o’clock 
in the evening, and continued by adjourned sessions until the 
close of the joint meetings of the National Educational Assoc. 
and the American Inst. of Instruction, on Friday, July 14. 


Syllabus of Work. 


1. Election of new members and filling of vacancies. 2. The 
meetings of committees. 3. The consideration of reports from 
the following committees: 

(a) Committee on University and College Education. 
Topic : ‘*The Harmonizing of Primary, Secondary, and Col- 
legiate Systems of Education.’’ Committee —Israel W. An- 
drews, Marietta, Ohio, chairman; James’! McCosb, Princeton, 
N. J.; D. C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md.; F. A. March, Easton, 
Pa.; E. T. Tappan, Gambier, Ohio. 

(b) Committee on High Schools. Topic: ‘‘ High Schools 
as a part of the System of Public Education.’’ Committee— 
Wm. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I., chairman; C. O. Thomp- 
son, Worcester, Mass.; J. L. Pickard, lowa City, Iowa; A. L. 
Chapin, Beloit, Wis.; John Hancock, Dayton, Ohio. 

(c) Committee on Chairs of Pedagogics in Colleges 
and Universities. Topic: ‘‘Graded Instruction in Peda- 
gogics, Primary, Secondary, and Higher.’’ Committee—Wm.: 
T. Harris, Concord, Mass., chairman; M. A. Newell, Balti- 
more, Md.; Grace C. Bibb, Columbia, Mo.; E. C. Hewett, 
Normal, Ill.; E. S. Joynes, Knoxville, Tenn. 

(ad) Committee on Education of Girls. Topic: ‘‘ The 
Question of Coéducation in Secondary and Collegiate Schools.”’ 
Commiittee — H. S. Tarbell, Indianopolis, Ind., chairman; 
Anna C. Brackett, New York City, N. Y.; Ellen Hyde, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; H. S. Thompson, Columbia, S. C.; A. J. 
Rickoff, Cleveland, Obio. 

(e) Committee on Elementary Education. Topic: “A 
Graded Course of Instruction for Country Schools.’’ Commit- 
tee— J. W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass., chairman; N. A. 
Calkins, New York City, N. Y.; D. N. Camp, New Britain, 
Conn.; Edward Olney, Ann Arbor, Mich.; S. 8. Greene, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

(f) Committee on Hygiene in Education. Topic: 
‘*Sanitary Rules for Schools.’’ Committee —J. M. Gregory, 
Urbana, Ill., chairman ; C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me.; J. 
O. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

4, The Transaction of business. 


List of Members Present. 


Thomas W. Bicknell, Prest., Mass.; E. E. White, Sec., Ind. ; 
G. J. Orr, Ga.; J. H. Smart, Ind.; A. J. Rickoff, N. Y.; A. P. 
Marble, Mass.; John B. Peaslee, Ohio; Israel W. Andrews, 
Ohio; D. C. Gilman, Md.; E. T. Tappan, Ohio; W. A. Mowry, 
R.1.; J. L. Pickard, Iowa; A. L. Chapin, Wis.; John Han- 
cock, Ohio; Lemuel Moss, Ind.; W. W. Folwell, Minn.; D. 
B. Hagar, Mass.; C. C. Rounds, Me.; W. T. Harris, Mass. ; 
E. C. Hewett, Ill; H. S. Tarbell, Ind; J. W. Dickinson, 
Mass.; N. A. Calkins, N. Y.; D. N. Camp, Conn.; S. S. 
Greene, R. I.; G. Stanley Hall, Mass.; R. W. Stevenson, Ohio, 
Henry Barnard, Conn. 

/ Business Session. 

The first session of theCouncil was chiefly devoted to busi- 
ness, The purposes and scope of the Council were discussed by 
the members, and a committee consisting of Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Mowry, and Mr. Hagar, was appointed to formulate a state- 


ment which should embrace the results of the discussion. 


Mr. W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Mr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Cambridge, Mass., were elected to membership. 


Report of Committee on Pedagogics. 

Mr. W. T. Harris, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Committee on 
Pedagogics in Colleges and Universities, presented a report setting 
forth the propositions that the normal schools in the country give 
successful instruction in the science and art of teaching and send out 





large numbers of well-trained teachers into the primary schools, but that 
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the teachers who give instruction in the secondary and higher education 
come generally from colleges and universities, where, with few excep 
tions, no instruction is given in these matters. 

The report also states that the educated directive power of the country, 


as it is found in its professional men,—the clergy, the lawyers and doctors, 
—has by far the greater influence in the control and management of 
schools, both elementary and higher; and this lack of comprehensive 


survey of the history and tendencies of education results often in factious 
opposition to the best interest of the elementary schools and to costly 
Cpe in the higher schools. 

The report further sets forth the fact that there is diversity of views 
pegaesas the best course of study in colleges and universities, as well as 
in secondary and elementary schools. The question of the true relation 
of the study of Latin, Greek, and mathematics to the stady of modern 
languages, natural science, and history, remains unsettled, and gives rise 
to continual changes in the college curriculum,—but often with return 


movements showing that the solution of the difficulty is sought by groping 
for itin the dark. A chair of pedagogics in the university, the report 
concludes, would assist very much in the investigation and solution of 
such vital questions, and, at least, by teaching the history of educational 
systems and reforms, send out into the community a thoughtful and well- 
informed class of men to deal with the organization and management of 


educational institutions. 

The report therefore considers it important that a general outline of the 
theory and history of education heal be given to all students of higher 
schools. It is not so much the teachers that it directly concerns, as the 
control and management of the entire educational system, which the 
report believes to be completely in the hands of graduates of colleges and 
universities, either directly or indirectly. The fact is alluded to that the 
course of study in colleges determines and fixes that of the preparatory 
schoots and by consequence also that of the lower schools, although there 
is a struggle to found the common school on a different idea than that on 
which the university is founded. The common school system endeavors to 
unite information studies with disciplinary studies, and to continue the 
same together from the beginning of the school course; while the college, 
on the other hand,‘has preferred disciplinary studies and postponed the 
information studies. 

The report mentions with gratification the recent movement toward the 
establishment of chairs of pedagogica in colleges and universities, and 
expresses the conviction that it will lead ultimately to the barmonizing of 
the two different tendencies in the course of study. It advocates some 
general instruction for all students of colleges, and not merely for those 
who propose becoming teachers. 

The report concludes with suggesting the important problem of the 
place of the school in the entire education of the people, and its proper 
codrdination with the other educative infinences to be found in the family, 
civil society, the State,andthe Church. What belongs to each enetuabvels 
and what in common, is a question to be settled by investigation carried 
on 7 the most accomplished educators,—namely, by the corps of instruct- 
ors that compose the college faculties. 

The report adds, in an appendix, the indorsement of the several mem- 
bers of the committee and such modifications or additional suggestions as 
were received from them by the chairman. In particular the recom- 
mendation of Prof. Edward 8. Jones, of the University of South Carolina, 
is adopted as the best practical mode of meeting the want of a chair of 

edagogics in colleges not able or not willing to endow a separate chair. 
rofessor Joynes proposes that the duties of the chair be attached to that 
of mental and moral philosophy. 


The consideration of this report occupied the two sessions 
of the Council on Friday. 


Industrial Education. 


The report of the Committee on Technical Education in 
Public Schools,—Mr. E. E. White, chairman,—was taken from 
the table and ordered printed. The following is a summary of 
the paper which was discussed at Atlanta, Ga., July, 1881: 


Your committee begs leave to submit for its report a brief statement of 
= general principles which seem to underlie the question under consid- 
ation. 

1. The State has a right to teach any branch of knowledge that will pro- 
mote the public welfare, but the right of the State to teach any branch 
does not necessarily make such instruction its duty. The obligation of 
the State to teach is conditioned by its ability and also by the necessities 
of the case. When needed instruction is or will be efficiently given by 
ether agencies, the State may or may not provide it, such provision being 
then simply a question of expediency. The State’s duty is met when nec- 
arg | instruction is efficiently given, 

2. The primary and imperative duty of the public school is to provide in- 
struction and training o — application and utility. It is a common 
school,—a school designed to provide an education open to all youth and 
useful to all,—an education that prepares youth as a class to be, to do, and 
to enjoy the most possible in life. o knowledge or training which is not 
in harmony with this primary function has a true place in the public 
school. hatever is taught must be an element of general education. 

3. It follows from the above statements that the public school may 
properly teach all those elements of technical knowledge which may be 
made an efficient means of _ training, and this includes the training 
of the eye and hand as well as the more direct culture of the mind and 
the heart. It also follows that is not the duty of the public school to teach 
special trades or pursuits, or to provide technical training which has only 
aspecial application. It has done its partin preparing youth for special 
— when it has provided an efficient general preparation for all pur- 
suits. 

4, The public school, as above defined, exhausts neither the right nor 
the duty of the State in education. It may encourage or support higher 
institutions of a literary, scientific, or industrial character. It may es- 
tablish schools to meet the educational and industrial needs of unfortu- 
nate youth, as the blind, the deaf and dnmb, etc.; and it may encourage or 
promote important industrial interests. It is difficult to state a limiting 
principle. it may suffice to say that the State should do nothing in 
8 ial education, as a —— policy, which experience clearly shows 
will be efficiently provided by private enterprise. 


High Schools as a Part of a System of Public 
Education. 


The chairman, Dr. Mowry, presented the report of his com- 
mittee in four papers, which were read and discussed in the 
following order: 


The Right of the High School to a Place in the System. 


This paper was prepared and read by J. L. Pickard, prest. 
of Iowa Univ., Iowa. The speaker argued the right of the 
high school to exist from its necessity in any true system of 
public education. The right of taxation for the support of 
public schools rests solely upon the essential service they ren- 
der the State. Individual benefit may follow, but it is inci- 
dental,—the main purpose being the perpetuation of the State, 
To this end, the rudiments of an education are not sufficient. 
A broader and a deeper culture are absolntely requisite. This 
fact was recognized by the founders of the Republic, and has 
had important recognition in all constitutional conventiors 
and legislative assemblies down to the present time. In sup- 
port of these assertions, Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
others were quoted. Extracts from several State constitu- 


tions, and from legislative enactments under those constitu- 
tions, were presented. The argument was then sustained by 
citations of Supreme Court decisions, in all cases affirming the 
right of taxation for the support of high schools. Thestrength 
of, any structure is only equal to that of its weakest part. The 
Republic depending upon the intelligence and virtue of its cit- 
izens for its strength must have supplied the means for the 
promotion of both. To this end the State must favor all edu- 
cational agencies, and make sure of results by providing for 
the same by public taxation. The benefit to the State was 
argued from the possibilities opened to the poor; from the 
elevation of the laboring classes; from the removal of class 
distinctions; from the conscious independence of the recipi- 
ent, and from the claim for service which the State makes 





secure by furnishing the means of preparation. 
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The Relation of the High School to the Lower Grade of 
Schools. 

This division of the subject was presented in a paper by 
John Hancock, LL.D., of Dayton, O., in which the following 
points were made: 1. The high school furnishes a strong in- 
centive to the pupils below to push forward to higher attain- 
ments than can be obtained in their own grades. 2. It exerts 
an influence in liberalizing the courses of study for the lower 
grades. 3. It provides for the lower schools a class of teach- 
ers of superior attainments. 4. And, following from the 
above, it makes possible the introduction of improved meth- 
ods of instruction into all grades of the schools. 


The High School: Its Relation to Business Life, with the 
True Course of Studies, 
was discussed in a report. It was argued by Dr. Mowry of 
Rhode Island, chairman of the committee, that true education 
was not merely the acquisition of knowledge, but rather the 
discipline of the mind. ‘To educate the human race is to de- 
velop humanity, to cause the physical, mental, and moral 
powers of man to grow, to deepen, to broaden, and to 
strengthen, and also to bring all his increased powers and ca- 
pacities within the complete control of the man,—to give him 
a broader scope, a higher reach, a stronger grasp. It was ar- 
ed that to conduct business successfully now requires more 
iscipline of the powers than a generation ago, and would re- 
quire more yet a generation hence. It was contended that 
education was a means, and not anend. The business inter- 
est of the country require a large advance in the quantity and 
qualiity of school work over the past, necessitating improve- 
ment in the curriculum of school studies. The paper closed 
with a carefully-prepared plan for an English high-school 
course of studies. 


The Relation of High Schools to Schools of Technology. 


This topic was considered in a report by C. O. Thompson, 
Ph.D., of Mass. Under ‘‘Schools of Technology.’’ two sorts 





it is not affected by the imperfections of any of the systems. 
They should all be good, but if not as' good as they might be, 
they are still the first, second, and third in order of time. 

The lack of harmony appears specially between some of the 
secondary and the collegiate. Most academies have been 
established to prepare for the colleges, and many high schools 
give the same preparation; some, however, do not. In such 
case the pupil who has finished the second stage is still not 
ready for the third stage. The continuity of the educational 
process is broken. It is like a great gap in an important rail- 
way. The high school, instead of the college, is made the 
terminal system. Many would not go beyond the high school 
if there were no obstacles, but others would go on. As the 
elementary schools fit into the high schools, though many 
pupils stop with the former, so the high school should put no 
obstacles in the way of those who would go to the college. 

Your committee hold that the unity of the great educational 
course requires that each stage should prepare pupils for the 
succeeding stage, if they wish to go on, and that one stage 
should not in the case of such pupils attempt the work of that 
which follows it. It is the duty of those who make these 
courses of study to bring them into harmony. While the 
function of the college should not be lost sight of, ite work 
should be arranged, so far as possible, to facilitate the transit 
of pupils to it from the high school; and so the high school 
should recognize the college as the last of the educational 
systems, and arrange its work accordingly. Very cr 
modifications have already been made in the course of study 
by many colleges. 

If this idea of the unity of the educutional process be con- 
scientiously acted on, any want of harmony must soon disap- 
pear. The question is not, how will the colleges or the high 
schools be affected, but whether the young men and women of 
the land shall be helped in their efforts to obtain a liberal ed- 
ucation. 


Purpose of the Council. 


The committee, consisting of Drs. Harris, Hagar, and 
Mowry, appointed to draft a statement of the objects and 
methods of the Council of Education, offered the following for 


of schools are defined,—schools of engineering, and industrial | consideration and adoption as the preamble to the Constitution 


schools. 


To prepare students for either, an ample general | °f the Council: 


The National Council of Education shall have for its object the consid- 


preparation must be required; and a thorough training in eration and discussion of educational questions of general interest and 
Latin history, English grammar, natural history, science, and | public importance, and the presentation, through printed reports, of the 


the elementary mathematics are the soundest foundation on 


substance of the discussions and the conclusions formulated. It shall 


be its object to reach and disseminate correct thinking on educational 


Items from the Minutes. 


The death of Mr. W. D. Henkle, a member of the Council, 
was announced by the president, and on motion of Mr. Pick- 
ard the following minute was entered on the records of the 
Council: 


The Council of Education places: upon record its apprecia- 
tion of the worth of our late associate, W. D. Henkle, and its 
sense of bereavement in his death. 

His unselfish devotion to a life-work, his cheerful spirit, so 
helpful to us all, and his faithful and efficient service of the 
educational interests of our country, have earned for him the 
memory of the heart. 

Our imitation of his example will prove the best tribute we 
can pay to the Christian educator, too early called from his 
work. 


Amendments to the Constitution. 

Art. I. was amended as follows: The absence of a member 
from two consecutive annual meetings of the Council shall be 
considered equivalent to resignation of membership, and the 
Council shall fill vacancies caused by absence from the Coun- 
cil as herein defined, as well as vacancies caused by death or 
resignation for the unexpired term. All persons who have 


belonged to the Council shall, on the expiration of their men- 
bership, become honorary members, with the privilege of at- 
tending its regular sessions, and participating in its discussions. 


Art. III. A majority of the Council shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transsction of business at any meeting, whether 
regular or called, but any less number, exceeding eight mem- 
bers, may constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
at the regular annual meeting, as defined in Article III. 


Conclusion. 


A considerable routine business was attended to in the brief 
sessions of the Council held during the week, and such changes 
were made in committees and subjects for the coming year’s 
work as the changed membership seemed to demand. One 
of the minutes made at the last meeting states that any mem- 
ber of the Council may prepare a report on any subject under 
study and submit the same to the Council, through the Execu- 
tive Committee, independent of the work of any committee. 


which an engineering course can rest. As the high school is goestsene: and for this purpose it shall be the aim of the Council, in con- 


the boon of the great producing and manufacturing class, it is | ducting its discussions, to define and state with accuracy the different 
necessary that students should gain through these studies the | views and theories on the subject under consideration; and, secondly, to After the announcement of committees, and the completion 


i. power of concentrated attention, quickness and accuracy of ap- ao yn pep be ap — tb - A! satuanan tien of reports, on Friday, the Council adjourned to meet with the 


' prehension, dexterity in speech, and a general command Over |,upject. It shall be the duty of the Council, i f this object, ss0c 
themselves. The physical sciences can be studied to vastly $5 eneot é from all its members the most careful statement of “differ: ay eer i Spee ee aoe 


better advantage in an institute of technology after a good | ences in opinion, together with the completest statement of grounds fer 
the same. Itshallfurther require from the chairmen of its committees 


} preparatory training in a high school. The disposition of the| <1 ¢ Careral preservati 4 sation of the tndividaal di@ferences of 
a manual trades has killed the apprentice system, and no manu- opinion whenever apampen tees tone furnished for the came by members 
i ae facturer who is competent to train boys can afford to do 80. | of their committees. It shall invite the freest discussion of the reports of 


hat e " hanic has abandon th 1 must | its committees,and whenever said reports are not so amended as to em- 
Ww the master-mechanic , od e school mus body the new suggestions developed by such discussion, any member 


: do; for whatever a boy can learn by direct inculcation the making such suggestion or objection may pat in writing his view and 
; school ought to teach him. the grounds therefor, and furnish the same to the secretary for the records | elementary schools in existence in the world. the number of 


This report was ordered to be printed, and its discussion in|0f fhe Council. It shall prepare, through wal chaak vean a the sid! pupils, and the Government expenditure for their support: 
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; Council was postponed till the next annual session. National Association, setting forth the questions considered by the Coun- No. of No. of Government 
cil during the past year, and placing before the Association succinct Schools. Pupils t 

These reports were thoroughly discussed, and after consid-| form the work accomplished. It shall embody in this report a survey of | 17nited States 189.000 “9.729.000 $81,796,000 
eration and revision were approved those educational topics which seem to call for any action on the part of rc » ? : / "oan pot 

, the Association. The Council shall appoint out of their own number|Austria, . . - 15,000 2,135,000 6,500,000 

committees representing the several departments of education, and/| Brazil, ° . ° 5,000 188,000 11,600,000 

TRE Elementary Education. thereby facilitate the exchange of opinion among its members on such! Bavaria ; 7,200 841.000 4.000.000 

Hh | special topics as demand the attention of the profession or of the public. | po) : 5.700 688.000 2°487.000 

| The Committee on ‘‘A Graded Course of Instruction for gum, : i ‘ "298, 

w a After the discussion the report was adopted and by vote|British India, . . 15,000 616,000 6,626,000 

1 Ay Country Schools’’ reported through its chairman, Hon. J. W. England and Wal 18,000 3,896,000 13,749,000 

We ne made the preamble to the Constitution. giand an es, ’ 9000, prod 

thy ckinson, of Massachusetts. Mr. Dickinson stated that the France, . ° - 74,000 4,949,000 22,000,000 

e ultimate end to be secured by all school exercises, is the har- Printing of Papers and Proceedings. Germany, . - + 80,000 7,200,000 uoknown 

i} monious development of the faculties of the human mind./ 4 committee, consisting of Messrs. White, Pickard, and * te Fail 7800 1,082'000 2°67 000 

| i To secure this, the child mus be provided with a sound body, | inted : id h : f blish Italy, rel }oieg 2 , va 2,058,000 6,000,000 

i, must acquire a sufficient amount of useful knowledge, and be- owegy Wer See to consider the matter of publishing Ja 4k 4 : ‘ 25.000 2.163.000 1,181,000 

come master of a good method of thinking and acting. Use- the proceedings of the Council. The committee reported that M par on : a "349.000 unknown 

! ful knowledge is the result and occasion of mental activity, |they could make arrangements by which the papers of the|Netherlands, . . 3,800 541,000 2,500,000 

7 resulting in a right development of power, and a good method /Council, with such other matter as might be ordered, would | Ontario, ae 514,000 2,889,000 

| | knowledge and development. English and German educators be furnished in print at an early date, and at a small cost to ode pa ; ; aan aaa Bnd 

tay recognize four stages of development ; American educators|the members. The report was accepted, and the committee/pissia” © |: |: 28,000 1'213.000 9'000.,000 

te recognize but three. A course of studies adapted to the three| was authorized to secure the printing without expense to the|Seotiand, . \e 3,000 "534.000 1,736,000 

. stages of development furnishes an orderly arrangement of | Goyncil as a body. Sweden, ; ° - 8,800 598,000 2,500,000 

topics, which would occasion, first, the right exercise of the Spain 4 a . 28,000 1,410,000 unknown 

e observing power; second, the proper enercive of the elabora- Vacancies. Vieorlaa . . . 3200 258,000 2,844,000 
Pha ve powers, generalization, and reasoning. As language is i . ' 

i ed oP prema wee wa ll, ay = 2 — The president announced that the term of service of the ae 3 100 —— yee 
i municating it to others, language should be taught and learned | following gentlemen expired with this meeting: aceite. lagen. . odie 
ha in connection with the acquisition of knowledge. All lessons| Messrs. F. A. March, M. A. Newell, A. L. Chapin, Aaron} There are 220 normal schools in the United States, with 
taught in the schools may be called language-lessons; for a| Gove, elected by the Council. 26,000 pupils. The figures surpass those of any other country. 
| complete knowledge of form and use of language implies a| Messrs. G. J. Orr and C. C. Rounds, elected by the National | In the number of schools for secondary instruction, the United 

knowledge of all that is to be known. Beginning with the | Educational Association. States, with 2,200, leads the world, although the number of 
principle that all taken up in primary study should be taught| Mr. A. P. Marble, elected by the Primary Department. pupils,—196,000,—falls below the number,—500,000,—reported 
| objectively, Mr. Dickinson gave the order in which the differ-| Mr. E. T. Tappan, elected by the Higher Department. in 1,800 schools of Germany. 
4 ent studies of common schools should be taken up, the differ-| Miss M. 8. Cooper, gy ote | the Normal Department. ouvee 
a ent faculties developed by each, and the time that should be} Mr. C. O. Thompson, elected by the Industrial Department.| Wasninetron TERRITORY. — New and large public school- 
4 devoted to each in the average elementary school. Mr. J. O. Wilson, elected by the Supts. Department. pesos R.~ —_ in ne and Yakima po and i” 
| i ) The Harmonizing of Primary, Secondary, and Colle- Election of Officers. Nabet Bangs = sth a 
i giate Systems of Hducation. The Committee on Nominations, consisting of W. T. Harris, 
+ The report was presented by Israel W. Andrews, Chairman |I. W. Andrews, H. S. Tarbell, D. N. Camp, and J. B. Peaslee ne panes. tate Teacher ae Praag en pc - 
: of the Committee on University and College Education, of | reported a list of officers for the ensuing year. A ballot was : “~~ fy ee 
which the following is an abstract: taken, with the following result: 





These three systems embrace the whole course of general 
education, whether in public or in private schools. The 
en or py meme _— = 4 — years; — Sec.—C. C. Rounds, Me. 
ondary, three or four years; and the college, four years. ey : a oe . L. Pickard . 
| are not parallel, but successive; they are parts of one contin- (8) Wik Mowy e enet, Fates 50 ee asta: 
uous system. The education begins in the primary, or ele- 7 

Election of Members. 


z} mentary, and ends with the collegiate. The world over, the 
Mg general order is thesame. Where the best education is sought 
the work is prosecuted to the end of the college course, and| Messrs. F. A. March, Penn.; M. A. Newell, Md.; and Aaron 
the entire time is about fifteen years,—from the age of five or|Gove, Col., whose term of service expired at this meeting, 
oe fo ae eae ae reve the came end in view: they are| Were Teélected by the Council for the term of six years; and 
The reason of |B: W. Stevenson, Ohio, was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
caused 


Prest.—Thomas W. Bicknell, Mass. 
Vice-Prest.—Emerson E. White, Ind. 














different stages one educational process. é reason of 
women, the prinaigic of ani ahemateia tena Mie] aa. dna a | 
, P of & zes them all. , 
teacher in each system hasa peek ae perform for securing the The following persons were elected to fill vacancies 
grand result. Without the harmonious working of these parts|Y expiration or retirement to honorary list: John D. Phil- 
panel ae} cr man a sae Asin a age nys md brick, Mass.; Edward S. Joynes, Tenn.; George P. Brown, |; 
works independently of the rest, so every Ind.; J. H. Hoose, N. Y.; A. G. Boyden, Mass.; F. W. Parker, 
éducational process is a work of codperation. The best ed- Mass.; Larkin Danton, Mass.; M. H. Buckham, Vt.; J. C.|§ 


ucation is secured when the work of one system fits 
exactly into the work that follows it. This ‘weet of unity Greencagh, R. I.; E. A. Singer, Penn.; T. J. Morgan, N. Y.; 


is independent of the relation of any school to the State, J. L. M. Curry, Va.; J. H. McAllister, Wis. 
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July 20, 1882. 


« What is the difference between a whistle and a shout?’ which we in-| 
terpret to be new names for aspirate and vocal. 

At the evening session S. H. Peabody, of the Ill. Industrial Univ., pro- 
ceeded to answer the question, “ Shall we Teach Trades in the Public 
Schools ?” in a spicy and pleasing, but not argumentative, way. 

« Some Defects in our Graded Systems” was presented by C. F. Viebahn, 
of the Watertown schools, in a powerful manner. Though ye 
but few elements of oratory, he bas won the full confidence of the Assoc., 
and was elected president for the ensuing year. The discussions upon 
this topic were somewhat yoy * One speaker criticised the normal 
schools for giving part of their time to kindergarten, intermediate, and 

rammar grades. 

‘¢ Notes upon Education,” by Miss 8. A. Stewart, of Milwaukee, were 
listened to with much delight. The stillness of the audience here im- 
pressed us that if the speaker is full of his subject, the hearers will be at- 
tentive. 

Prof. J. Q. Emery discoursed apn ** National Appropriation ”’ for Com- 
mon Schools,”’ showing by statistics that many parts of the South are in 
peed of education that can come only by national aid. 

I. M. Buell, of Talladega, Ala., portrayed the pitiable condition of the 
colored race in that State, after which the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Assoc., it is the imperative duty 
of the National Government of the United States to make, at the earliest 
moment, a sufficient appropriation to enable the States now suffering from 
illiteracy to provide an elementary education for every child therein. 

After the usual business was transacted the Assoc. adjourned. 

The music during the convention was kindly furnished by the citizens, 
who, in various ways, added much to make our visit to the Bower city 
city one long to be remembered. J. M. 


IowA.—The first school in Iowa was taught in 1833, in Du- 
buque, byone George Cabbage. The second school was taught 
by Barrett Whittemore in the same city in the following year. 
Mr.Whittemore settled in the Territory and continued to teach 
until within a few years of his death, which occurred a few 
years since. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Westfield reports the following changes: Oscar E. Perry 
is appointed classical teacher in the high school, salary $700; 
Miss Emma Bush takes the place of Miss Lamberton, and 
Lizzie Murphy of Mrs. Higginos. 

— An exchange says that every teacher that has had charge 
of one dept. in a certain school-house, Holyoke, for the past 
three or four years has had to give up because of illness en- 
gendered by dampness and foul odors, and the present teacher 
and some of the pupils are suffering from malarial attacks. 
This is the school-building upon which some people want to 
see $2 000 to $3,000 expended for an addition. 

— Wellesley Coll. has been favored with a great variety 
of excellent lectures and concerts during the past season. A 
course of lectures has been given on Tuesday evenings to the 
senior class, by Dr. J. T. Duryea, on ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Christian Evidences.”’ A course on Geology by Dr. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. W. H. Niles attracted the students on 
Friday evenings, A very interesting lecture, by Prof. Niles. 
on the ‘‘ Glaciers of Switzerland,’’ was beautifully illustrated 
by the stereopticon. Prof. C. K. Adams, of Michigan Univ., 
lectured on ‘‘ A Night in the House of Commons,’ and the 
‘‘ Civilizing Influences of Christianity in the Middle Ages.’’ 
Prof. G. F. Dippold has lectured three times, on the “‘ Niebel- 
ungen Lied,’ ‘* Percival,’”’ and ‘‘Guorun.”’ Prof. Monti has 
given three lectures on ‘‘ Dante and His Works.”’ By invita- 
tion of the Microscopical Society, Prof. E. C. Bolles, of Salem, 
gave an interesting descfiption of the ‘* Little Builders of the 
Earth,”’ illustrated by the stereopticon. A reading from 
Shakespeare was given by Mr. Locke Richardson of New York. 
aes oe Hood delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
the e. , 


CONNECTICUT. 


— At the Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, among those who 
received the degree of Master of Arts in the course were two 
women,— Caroline R. Rice and Anna Van Vieck. Two women, 
Amelia W. Fuller and Carrie C. Webster, also received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. 

— Yale has voted the following changes in her faculty: Dr. 
Russell H, Chittenden, of the Sheffield Scientific School, to be 
lecturer in ay! og gaa chemistry; Tutor Bebee to be prof. in 
mathematics for five years; Tutor Tarbell to be prof. of Greek 
for five years. 

— Instead of ‘‘ Judge Bishop”? named as one of the com- 
missioners to investigate the affairs of the State Secretary, it 
should have been Lyman D. Brewster, Esq. We have no 
doubt that the secretary will be acquitted of anything ap- 








proaching to wrong-doing or wrong intention. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have issued the third 
volume of the ‘‘ American Men of Letters Series,’’ which is 
devoted to the life, character, and literary influence of H. D 
Thoreau. Most admirably the work has been done by Mr. F. B 
Sanborn, who was for years a neighbor of Thoreau, intimately 
acquainted with his mode of life, and a hearty admirer of those 
features of his character, both as a man anda writer, which 
have gained him his peculiar distinction. Although the best 
readers know the principal facts in his career, and have read 
with unusual gratification the writings by which he won for 
himself a distinct and almost unique place in American litera- 
ture, there was yet needed a more complete and symmetrical 
statement of the principles, both of literature and of life, which 
were illustrated in his career. The circle of Thoreau’s read- 
ers is ‘enlarging every year, and the influence of his vigorous 
and unconventional thought is manifestly impressing itself 
more and more upon the literature not only of America, but 
of England; but we feel confident that this record of his life, 
written by one who knew him so intimately and admired him 
so heartily, will be welcomed with unusual cordiality by a 
host of people who will be glad to be more fully informed con- 


cerning this positive American man of letters. The volume is 
printed and bound in good style and taste, and there is noth- 
ing better in print for summer-reading. 


— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston have published The 
True Key to Ancient Cosmology and Mythical Geography, by 
William F. Warren, S8.T.D., LL.D.., president of Boston 
University, etc.; third edition, illustrated. The distinguished 
author and scholar says: 


** The suggestion that the true cosmology of Homer has for 
more than 400 years eluded the research of scholars, is hardly 
less startling and paradoxical than was in its time the great 
thesis of Copernicus. Nevertheless, as the key here presented 
clearly shows,— 

‘It is not Homer nods, but we that dream.’ 


Since the paper first appeared, no critic hag publicly challenged 
its correctness. Meantime in private correspondence several 
of the most distinguished and specially competent scholars of 
Europe, such as Mr. Gladstone, Prof. Sayce of Oxford, and 
Prof. Tiele of Leyden, have frankly indicated their favorable 
inclination of judgment toward it.’’ 


All interested in this department of knowledge will find this 
a work of profound interest. 


— John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York, have just 
published Progressive Lessons in Drawing, with familiar in- 
structions, designed for schools; and First Studiesin Drawing, 
containing elementary exercises, drawings from objects, ani- 
mals, and rustic figures, complete in fifty-four studies, ina 
tasty 16mo volume ; price, 60 cents; by Benjamin H. Coe, 
teacher of Drawing. The design is to teach beginners to draw 
with care and accuracy, first to do all he is able by the eye, 
and next to test his own work, and in no case to leave a cone 
till its length and direction are proved to be accurate. The 
instructions given by the author, as to manner of teaching, se- 


lection of material, and processes of drawing, are eminently 
sensible and practical. The studies are well graded, and ap- 
propriate in design for elementary work by pupils. 


— A. Williams & Co., Boston, have issued A Guide to the 
Mt. Washington Range, by William H. Pickering, Councillor 
of Exploration to the Appalachian Mountain Club. It is a 
timely Guide-Book to the White Mountains,—contains advice 
to pedestrians, tells how to find one’s way in the woods, indi- 
cates the distant points visible from Mt. Washington, gives a 
list of elevations, and outlines eighteen desirable excursions to 
the most interesting points among the White Hills. It fur- 


nishes an excellent map of the entire region. The book is 
printed in good style, and is in size suited to the convenience 
of the tourist. 








— D. Appleton & Co, have issucd @ work on Demosthenes, 
by S. H. Butcher, A.M., fellow and praelector of University 
College, Oxford; price 60 cents. This most excellent work be- 
longs to the Classical Writers series, edited by John Richard 
Green. It presents to classical students a valuable summary 
of the age of Demosthenes, his public life and speeches, from 
early life to his death, 322 years B. C. One chapter is devoted 
to his private speeches, and another to Demosthenes as a states- 
man and an orator. Appended is a convenient table for refer- 
ence to the works of this famous Greek. This valuable series 
is bound in 16mo flexible cloth, in exquisite taste. There are 
now readv the lives and works of Milton by Brookes, Livy by 
Rev. W. W. Copes, Virgil by Nettleship, Euripides by Prof. 
Mahaffy, Sophocles by Prof. L. Campbell, and other volumes 
are to follow. 

— Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately a little book 
entitled Rules of Simple Hygiene, and Hints and Remedies for 
the Treatment of Common Accidents and Diseases, by Dr. 
Dawson Turner, revised and corrected by twelve eminent med- 
ical men connected with hospitals in London. It is reprinted 
from the eighth London edition, with additions; price, 50 cts. 

— George H. Ellis, Boston, has issued a book of short 
essays by Rev. Francis Tiffany, of West Newton, Mass. The 
book is entitled Bird- Bolts, a name suggested by Shakespeare’s 
lines in ** Twelfth Night.’’ 

— D. Appleton & Co. will publish a new edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, in small 18mo volumes, printed from new type 
on linen paper, aud bound in vellum, 


— ‘* Alfred Ayres’? is the pseudonym of Thomas FEmbley 
Osmund, M.D., New York city. 








THE MAGAZINES. 





— The contents of Lippincott’s Magazine for August are light and sum- 
mery throughout, suggestive of mountain rambles and seaside excursions. 
‘The editorial departments are well filled, as usual. 


— The midsummer holiday number of The Century Maqazine makes a 
strong appeal to popular favor, both with the excellence of its illustrations 
and the interest and timeliness of its text. The chief feature of the de- 
partments is an editorial article on ‘‘ The Metropolitan Museum and its 
Director,’’ in which is reviewed the controversy over alleged restorations 
in the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities. 


— Harper’s Magazine for August isa brilliant number. It opens with 
a fine frontispiece, a full-page illustration by Abbey, engraved by Closson. 
We note especially two bright summer articles, both splendidly illus- 
trated: ‘‘Some Western Resorts.’ by John A. Butler, and ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the ‘ Nameless,’’’ by Barnet Phillips. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Political Institutions: being Part V. of the Principles of Sociology (the 
concluding portion of Vol. II.); by H. Spencer; cloth. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

An Inquiry Concerning the Relation of Death to Probation; by G. F. 
Wright; cloth. Boston: Congregational Pub. Soc. 

Bright Days in the old Plantation Time; by Mary Ross Banks; illus.; 
cloth; $1.50. .. The Island of Nantucket: What it Was and What it 1s; 
compiled by E. K. Godfrey; cloth. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A New Method in Double-entry Book-keeping; by G. E. Seymour, A.M.; 
cloth. St. Louis, Mo.: Amer. School Book Co. 

A Story of a Long and Busy Life; by W. Chambers, LL.D.; cloth. New 
York: R. Worthington. 

The Franklin Elementary Alge by E. P. Seaver, A.M., and G. A. 
Walton, A.M.; cloth: Boston: William Ware & Co. 

Taintor’s Guide Books: Hudson River Route, Lakes George and Cham. 
lain, Adirondacks. Montreal, and Quebec; paper; 25 cts..... Saratoga Il- 
ustrated: The Visitor’s Guide of Saratoga Springs; paper; 25 cts. 

In the Saddle: a collection of poems on Horseback - Riding; cloth. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Bimbi Stories for Children; by Ouida; cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

Bird-Bolts: Shots on the Wing; by Francis Tiffany; cloth.....Paul 
ee His Holiday Abroad; by Joshua W. Allen, Jr.; cloth. Boston: 
G. H. 8. 

Gray ; by Edmund W. Gosse; cloth..... The New Testament in the 
Original Greek; the text revised by B. F. Westcott, D.D., and F. J. A. 
Hart, D.D. Amer. ed., with an introduction by P. Schaff, D.D. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is a scientific preparation of the phosphates, so combined as to 
be readily taken into and absorbed by the system. Pamphlet 
sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





STEEL 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 





SPENCERIA 


PENS. 


316 tf 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 





New School Algebra 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 
Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 


practical, and original. It aims to present the 
with but one new idea at a time, and by 


pupil 
Freire lind Loh gece Remnigyh talagy x 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 


Sent to teachers, postpaid, for examination 
wlth Salem ie aemeieation, cian sonins 00 80 cme, 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 284 St., New York. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT- FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, . 
WINDSOR Loogs, Cr. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


sis 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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STILL SCREAMS! 


TRE SARATOGA EAGLE, a Popular and Fear- 
lessly Progressive Watering-place Weekly! Unique! 
Didactic! Intensely Original ! Salient and Sparkling ! 
Worth Ten Times its Cost to Anybody Anywhere who 
Reads and Thinks, and has Brains to Profit by Informa- 
tion and Instruction. Among its Avalanche of Attrac- 
tions may be Agee Enumerated Splendid Stories, 
Edi and Enjoyable Contributions on the Issues 
and ems of the Century, Earnest and 
Editorials, Live Discussion of Educational Themes (L. 
8. . — of Public Schools of ey is one 
of the Prop yy Poetry of a High Order, htly 

new 4 a Banquet of Fun, Mys- 
terious Disclosures, ical Comment and Local 
Laconics, not to mention the Novel and ine 
ular Feature known by the Taking Title of SCREAM. 
INGS!!! Be Sure and Subscribe, and thereby Attest 


Outspoken 


a dy haere Decidedly the Best Ad Me- 
Teuavtion SPIED Sebetasens Seoastaanteciere 
: ubsequen on 
cheap SIRciinat character and circulation. 
should pond $1.00 aed ‘pet the Bagle an Katire Year 
e . 
Sete tor a Trial Trip tor Three Months, or 8-ct. stamp 


& PACKARD, Fn tg Springs, NX: 


+if 
th 
: 
rf 
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send your truly ind t me 
ensuing year. of free 
efcati ie ioe prainows ae tative of 
re 
‘ principles. le (Pa.) Senti- 


: 


soil and pk 
Johnson, formerly city editor of the Times, 


jast iets the e scream. He says the enterprise is 
a financial everybody knows it is a com 
ow Jr quondam attach a 


is 
journalist.— 
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Our 


SILK BANNER 


andéoa.|N, &. Bureau of Education. 





J. & R. LAMB, 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 


New York 
>! coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 





59 Carmine Street. 


best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 








DAY SCHOOLS. 


Send for circular and : 2 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN-| mand for good teachers at this office is greater 


rice-list | Sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 


250 than ever before. 


The Best Teachers in the West and 





zz 
da j B th 
PRIMARY PHONOGRAPHY | supply of Westers aad Southern Schools of 
us ublis 


every grade ; first-class Teachers from ihe East 


By I. C. CRADDOCK, Teacher of Phonography at || to take important positions in Families, Public 
Girard College. This new book [\saac Fittian's sy* || Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, 


. which we so favorably criticised inthis paper a 

A 0, is now for sale b = ory 1082 Race 
nco’ 

This book is of great val ue to the 


St., Philadelphia., and by J. B. 
in cloth. 


and to act as Superintendents in the West and 


Bsginner | South; and all Eastern Teachers who desire 


beginner 


in short hand, as it does not treat of contractions or ag ore and preferment at home, as the 


signs, which usually appal the pupil at the 
pas mag AE kes him thorough in sound, wri 


The characters are large, showing plainly the curves 

is no rebash from 

other books, bes ree and o anal s woo in the 
a 

in ners ‘Short-Hand Writer, Boston, says: 

of the times, and 


outset, but ma 


and shadings. Reading matter 





an 
“This new book is certainly a si 





New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
is about to open. Several important positions 
for first-class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 

The N. B. Bureau of Hducation is pre- 


ting.’’ 


do 7” ed to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Weneed hardly add that the cry grows stronger every Teachers of iano Music, and of Modern and 
the short rend student, and brings him ina be | Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 


guiling manner to 


the end without a thought of study- 


talent, who have had successful experience in 
teaching; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 





Our Premium 


tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 


List 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage | ezercises, and to give public entertainments. 


in profitabie Vacation work. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
330 16, Hawiey Street, Boston 3738 


Address, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St,, Boston, Mass. 
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Some Late 
Title. 

John Bent’s Field. - - - - - ° 
Christianity’s Challenge. - - . ° 
Invertebrate Zodlogy. - - - : : 
Commercial Law. - - - : - : 
Sonnets of Three Centuriés. - - - > 
Worms and Crustacea. - - - - - 
Ancient Cosmology. - - - - - - 
Lady Jane. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 259. - - 
In the Harbor. - - - - 
Services for the Chapel. New ed., rev. and enl. - 
Forms of Land and Water. - - - - - 
Vegetable Life. - - 
Camps in the Rockies. - - - : : 
Prince Hal. ‘ ° - - - - 
The Little Brick Church. - - : 7 - 
La Fayette. . - - - - - 
Longfellow. - : - - - - - 
Young Folks’ Speaker. 
Thirteen Satires. - - 
Muriel. Seaside Library, No. 1320. - - 
The Spanish Gypsy. Seaside Library, No. 1276. - - 
Vom Atlantischen zum Stillen Ocean. - - - 
Louisa Van Benthusen,. - - - - - 
Letters from Roger Williams. - - - - 
Twenty Pictures from Mother Goose. - ° : 
The Newer Criticism. - - - - - 
Railway Travel. - - - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
A NEw departure in the treatment of chronic 
diseases has been made. Send to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 Grand Street, for their Treatise 


on Compound Oxygen, and learn about it. 
Mailed free. 





THERE are 80 many annoyances caused by the 
want of proper things to use in the school-room 
that it is no wonder that the enthusiasm of the 
teacher is unbounded when they have Swasey’s 
Blackboards in their schools. Not only are 
the teachers pleased, but the pupils are greatly 
benefited, and the committee themselves are 
very much gratified when they actually see 
their schools furnished with the wonderful 
blackboards made by J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop atthe Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. ZZ 

Now that many schools are being refur- 
nished, school-offic: rs before ordering will do 
well to see a sample of the New Paragon Desk, 
which the Worcester Manuf’g Co. agree to 
send without expense to any address. See 
their advertisement on second page. 

Is YOUR scalp full of dry, husky scales, and 
little pimples? Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure will 
cleanse your scalp and remove all scales and 
tenderness within six days. Try it; for it is 
the best head-dressing ever used. $1.00 per 


package, at all druggists. 


** CHOOSE an author as you choose a friend.”’ 
When you need a pen be sure to send 
To the nearest stationer for Esterbrook’s. 


WRITE to Mrs. Lydi: E. Pinkham, Lynn, 
Mass., for names of ladies cured of female 
weakness by taking her Vegetable Compound. 











ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
ViE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 
373 21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YORK. 





SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. s69ce0w 











~ a 


Publications. 
Author Publisher. Price. 
Rates Am Baptist Pub Soc, Phila $1 25 
Johnson Am Tract Soc. N Y 1 00 
Brooks S E Cassino, Boston 3 00 
Clark Clark & Maynard, N Y 1 00 
Caine W B Clarke & Carruth, Boston 4 50 
Hyatt Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 85 
Warren se 6 ae 25 
Oliphant Harper & Bros, N Y 10 
Longfellow Houghton, M & Co, Boston 1 00 
Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50 
D’ Anvers G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 50 
“ it « ‘“ 50 
Grohman Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 15 
Andrews J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 60c, 1 25 
Falkner “ “6 as 1 50 
Bigelow Little, Brown & Co, Boston 25 
Davidson sad “6 6 25 
Sooke D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Juvenal Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 00 
Carlton N Y News Co, N ¥ 20 
Eliot se a 20 
Bodenstedt E Steiger & Co. N Y 2 80, 3 70 
Harvey W H Thompson, Phila 1 50 
Williams Tibbitts & Shaw, Providence 6 50 
S W Tilton & Co, Boston 50 
Watts Thomas Whittaker, N Y 1 25 
Minot 50 


A Williams & Co, Boston 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Black Diamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid Slating (without excevtion) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 

Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
applied by any one, with a common neg to an 
surface. Putupin tin cans of various sizes, with fu 
directions for use. 


PRICES. 
PINT... .cccccces $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART.......... 1.75 GALLON........+. 6.00 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coate 
(the number usually applied). Made only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., 
191 Fulton Street, N. ¥. City. 


Send for circular. 353 eow 





PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers? Students, 


THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 8vo, 
cloth, 309 pp. $1.75. 


The aim of this book is to supply for inquirers the 
means of insight into the operation of the American 
System of Elementary Education. The statistics and 
other information have been very carefully compiled. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
paper cover; 15 centa. 
I. ORAL TEACHING: Ita Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINS©N, Boston, Mass 
Il. THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE FREE 
HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HuRAcE H. Mor- 
GAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable Essays are now published in one 
nn at 15 cts. per copy, postpaid, or $10 per hun 
red. 


48 pp., 12mo; 


A BRIEF MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 
36 pp., 12m0; paper cover; 20 cts. 

This little manual contains plain, simple, and practi- 
cal Exercises for Gymnastic Training in the Common 
Schools,—many of them being set to familiar tunes,— 
with easy lessons as to their application. 


THE LIFEOF LAURA DEWEV BRIDG.- 
WEAN: The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl of Bos- 
ton. 3d edition. 12mo, 400 pp.; $1.50. 


The career of this remarkable girl and how she was 
educated, told by her teacher, Mrs. MARY Swirt LAM. 
SON; with an able and very valuable Introduction by 
Prof. Edwards A. Park, D.D., of Andover Theologica) 
Seminary. 


FIVE CENTURIES: A Centennial Drama. 

4 gure M. GUERNSEY. 12mo, paper, 41 pp. 
cts. 

This Gold Premium Centennial Drama is a patriotic 

and national review of American history in five acts, and 

consists of Dialogues, Recitations, Songs Tableaux, etc. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. By Rev. A. 
D. MAYO, Associate Editor Journal of Education, 
Boston. 41 Articles on 41 live topics. Cloth, 12mo, 
200 pp., $1.00. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS OF FOREIGN 
TRAVEL IN FOREIGN LANDS AND 
CAPITAL CITIES. By SULLIvANn H. Mo 
COLLESTEB, Cloth, 375 pp., 12mo, $1.25. 


THE DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 
AND INSTRUCTION. By Henry KIDDLE 
and A.J. SCHEM. $1.50. 


This is a valuable reference-book and manual on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, designed for the use 
of teachers, —- and others. It has an Appendix, 
giving a list of educational works, English, nch, 
and German, arranged by W.H. Payne, M.A., Prof. 
of the Science and Art of Teaching in the University 
of Michigan. 


MANUAL EDUCATION IN THE PUB. 
L.1© SCHOOLS. L. H. MaRVEL. 8vo, 
40 pp.; 4 full-page lith. plates. In leatherette cov- 
ers, 50 cts.; paper covers, 35 cts, 


This manual is a sammary of opinion concerning the 
demand for manual instruction, and a statement of the 
means which have been and may be employed to supply 
this demand ; with a full account, accompan by 
pictorial illustrations, of work actually prepared in the 
school-room. 


Ee Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1882, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 
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CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, in q 
Publshers.of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘rmutiiirac: 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
< SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
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Copy-Book. 


k. Cir- 


DI IP] E 4 | Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near we i Affords 
good, smooth support for the — be stumbling on lower edge of boo 
] d e es free. ress 
i. J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8St., Boston. 





EDUCATION. 


DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSO- 
PHY, AND LITERATURE OF EDUCATION, 


Vols. I. and If, Price, each, $4.50. 


The Primary Teacher. 


Volumes HI., 1V.,andV. - - - - + $1.50 per vol. 


It is the best guide on METHODS OF ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION for inexperienced teachers in the world. 
It largely takes the place of a normal course of train- 
ing for this grade of educators. There is no better aid 
to teachers of Primary and Ungraded Schools, who de- 
sire to keep abreast of the progress in improved 
methods of instruction. The best methods are pre- 
sented in all the branches taught in the Primary and 
Ungraded Schools, by the ablest and most experienced 
teachers in the country. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


— OFT— 


Bicknell’s Educational Publications. 


The Journal of Education 


For 7 7; 78, "79, 80, and ’81. $4.00 per vol. 

This paper is devoted to the discussion and illustra- 
tration of the principles and best methods of instruc- 
tion in all Departments, with able home and foreign 
correspondents. The various departments contain 
contributions from the best writers and educators.. 
Just the paper needed by Teachers of every grade, and 
recommended by the highest authorities in the coun- 
try. Its departments cover every part of Educational 


work. f 
Good Times. 


Vols, I1.,1V.,and ¥. 4t0,01.,160pp. $1.50per vol. 

Devoted to entertaining, amusing, and instructive 
Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; 
Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes ; Motion-songs, 
Marching-songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Kx- 








hibition and Public Fridays in all grades and classes. 
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Tae Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and only through its purification can those d 
tem, so that it enables nature to prevent an 


life, and it is also true that corrupt, poisoned 


Nature’s peeesy- we. 
nent relief by using the 
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Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, Bolt, 
Female Complaiats, Liver Co 
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blood being acted u 






Fou wit andthe Battery a gree 
ou nd the a sou 
price of the Great American Galvanic 18 
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for using, . 
tell them how m 






























Battery at a priee which places it within the reach of all. Achild can 
the blood dancing through the veins. Apply it to any spot where there is A. 
Relief is instantaneous. By the impure and impoverished condition 


be A 
d throw off nearly all diseases 
vigorous in its action. The success that has hitherto attended this useful invention is fully proved by pumerous testi- 
monials and the unanimous opinion of the medical fraternity is true 


reat American Galvanic mag tf : i ae 
and Pains, ns in nes, Sciatica, 
ncles, Chills, Vertigo, Nervous and General Debility, = sg 


, and strengthen: ’ 
ths functions can be restored to their normal health. After acure by the Galvanic Bat 
ent of Bowels, Liver, or Kidneys. The cure is not muraculous, for 
! Cures, be it remembered, are not the work of weeks 
pon as bya flash. kElectricity can be carried to any part , and 
like magic, You that have suffered fromany of the above named diseases—no matter how lon oud potent y you have 
tried to combat them or how much money you have spent for this medicine that—send for the Great American 
Galvanic Bat’ ery, and see for yourself what a great and wonderful asst electricity is when properly lied, This is 
no humbug, but a genuine galvanic eT ee in its action sure to afford to the afflicted. Even if 
occasional shock of electricity will do you 
of amusement. One of these 
elegant 






virtues 


goed. and 
nstrumen 
$2.00, and at this is the instrument ever invented, for 
less than $10.00; bu as we do that this every 
its the sale for it will we 
eee American Galvanic Battery. complete, in ane 
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The Only Genuine First-Class Battery Ever Sold at a Low Price! Better 
than all the Patent Medicines Ever Made ! 


The accompanying cut rep 
resents the Great American 
Galvanic Battery, the first 
and only genuine electricai 
,; instrument ever invented 
, which could be offered at a 
price within the reach of all, 
enabling the great masses 0! 
our people to enjoy the benefits of 
‘that wonderful remedial agent, Elec- 
tricity. Various cheap appliances, 
most of which have been intended to 
be worn upon different of the 
body, and which it was claimed pos- 
sessed electrical power, but 
which were really of no 
value whatever, have been 
~ extensively advertised. All 
such are humbugs., This is 
a@ genuine medical battery, 
ected upon the 


constru 

same a’ as the 
“most expensive instru- 
ments used by physi- 
‘cians 


and ___acientific 
men. Itisin every way 
as perfect for medical 


as any in the 

Btevens? Institute or 
Columbia College. All 
medical men freely ad- 
mit the fact that_ by 
all Dis- 
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the world. It that the blood is the 
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d , impoverished, and vitiated 
our Galvanic Battery the blood can be so electrified as to make it healthful and vigorous in its action. 
person, old or young, pahject to the followi 
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Address, N. EZ. PUBLISHING by 
353 16 Hawley Street, Sonn Mass. 





Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
608 WasHineton St., Boston, Mass. 


$5 b $20 ain oS 
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17” When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in Tux JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, Boston, Maas. 





All wanting the Best Tenchers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Celle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. Ti is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS secekin 


positions 
should “ai Application-form. ( Mailed for 
postage.) 


J, W. SCHERMERHORN AM.» Secretary, 


American Sc Institute, 
7 East 14TH STREET. nEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every department of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ag 
« =z (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 





PINCKNEY’S 
Agency far Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS ,/ RANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


plication in 


TEACHERS are invited to make vagy Oe ™ 
e now in 


order to be represented in our new 
preparation. 
te Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKWNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 2m Domestic Building, N. VY. City. 


ss REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THos. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 42 Post-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Spots 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shou! 
register now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for e. Committees and 
others wanting teachers please cal] or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’S NATURAL Hist. CHARTS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 














LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKe 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ire 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

2" Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisa great helpin pregnancy, and re- 
lieves pain during labor and at regular periods, 

PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 

(er For att WEAKNESSES of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
Kiwveys it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 
t=" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 

Find Great Relief in Its Use. 
. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
veonre of Humors from the 


ve tone and strength to 
i teoule results as the Compound. 


tz Both the Compound and and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 283 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet, Mention this Paper. 
yora E. PINKHAM’s LIVER PILLS cure Constipa- 
a —¥ FO Torpidity of the Liver. 2% cents. 
ag Sold by all Druggists.-@4 (3) 
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Blood, ggg net ~ de 
the system, As 








Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 


$777 


A YEAR and expenses -—%~— 


PEARLS OF THO UGHT. 


— Unreasonable pleasures bring forth pain. 

— Reason is frequently more persuasive 
than gold itself. 

— He who is perfectly vanquished by riches 
can never be just. 

— To desire immoderately is the province of 
a boy, and not of a man. 

— Vehement desires about any one thing 
render the soul blind with respect to other 
things. 

— A worthy and an unworthy man are to be 
judged, not from their actions only, but also 
from their will. 

— It is not indeed useless to procure wealth, 
but to procure it from injustice is the most 
pernicions of all things. 

— It isa shameful thing for a man to be em- 
ployed about the affairs of others, but to be ig- 
norant of his own. 

— The Divinity has not a place in the earth 
more allied to His nature than a pure and holy 
soul, 

— He who believes that Divinity beholds all 
things will not sin, either secretly or openly. 


— For the most complete injustice is,—to 
seem just when not so. 


— Ignorance must be referred to that which 
has no true being and knowledge to real exist- 
ence. 

— Put not confidence in all men, but in 
those that are worthy; for to do the former is 
the province of a stupid man, but the latter of 
a wise man. 

— Think you, then, that he who possesses 
magnificent intellectual conceptions, and can 
contemplate all time and all being, can possibly 
consider human life as a thing of great conse- 
quence? It is impossible. 

— The lovers of common stories and spec- 
tacles delight in fine sounds, colors, and 
figures, and everything made up of these; but 
the nature of beauty itself their intellect is un- 
able to discern and admire. 


— Duty is a power which rises with us in the 
morning and goes to bed with us at night. It 
is co-extensive with the action of our intelli- 
gence. 

— God demands an account of the past; that 
we must render hereafter. He demands an 
improvement of the present, and this we must 
render now. 

— All common things, each day’s events, 

That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
— H. W. Longfellow. 





ery, Augusta, Maine. 





Outfits free. ‘Addtess P. P.O. 


{From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. } 





A LADY SAID, 


“Those Horrid Pimples! No, I Cannot 
Go. Please Present my Excuses.”’ 


Probably two-thirds of the ladies in society and 
homes in our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, if it could be 
done without injury, would be the happiest event of 
their lives. Then she would have, instead of a disfig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking ; for any one with 
a clear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of her feat- 
ures is, has a certain amount of good looks which 
attract everybody. As it is now,she imagines every 
one sees and talks about “those freckles,’’ “‘ those 
horrid pimples,” and other blemishes with which she 
is afflicted, and this is true of either sex. 


To improve this appearance great risks are taken; 
arsenic, mercury, or some high-sounding titled articles 
containing these death-dealing drugs, are taken in hopes 
of getting rid of all these troubles. In many cases, 
death is the result. No alleviation of the burning, heat- 
ing, itching, and inflammation is given. All troubled 
with Eczema (salt rheum), Tetters, Humors, Inflamma- 
tion, Rough, Scaly Eruptions of any kind, Diseases of 
the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ulcers, Pimples, or 
Tender Itchings on any part of the body, should know 
that there is hope for them in a sure, perfect, and ele- 
gant remedy, known as * Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin 


Cure.”’ It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth, re- 
moves tan and freckles, and is the best toilet-dressing 
in the world. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external treat- 


ment. Our readers should be sure to get this, and not 
some old remedy resuscitated on the success of Dr. 
Benson’s and now advertised as ‘The Great Skin 
Cure,”’ There is only one,—it bears the Doctor’s pict- 
ure and is for sale by all druggists. $1 per package. 





A Sensation 
HAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 


by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing has 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. 

They really do cure sick-headache, nervous headache, 
neuralgia, nervousness, sleeplessness, indigestion, pa- 
ralysis, and melancholy. 

Price, 50 cents per box, two for $1.00, six for $2.50, 
by mail, postage free. Dr. C, W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md. Sold by all druggists. 

C. N. Crittenton, New York, is wholesale agent for 
Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 





lic schools of Charlotte, N.C., with a salary of $1500. 





In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

‘1 have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very atrongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 
vise all teachers seeking Ppa to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
dates you recommend.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 


L, B. LANDIS 
Pa 


370 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, 


A COLLECTION 0 OF 41 #1 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


me adopted on = “6 ree sy they _ ement 
of Home Study.” $3.00 ies 


50 SPECIES OF ELLs — PRICE, 32.50. 


tory Briefly T 


Price, $ 


WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with tho ly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers amilies going abroad or to the country 
proms tly suited with coperiee Tutors, Companions, 
vernesses. Call on or ad 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


MISS HELENE HESSE'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Comoaee, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Heo Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 


348-zz 





STATIONERY sx 


and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 


ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 


required estimate. 
orrespondence invited, 
CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON; 
(Established in 1816,) 
Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 


363 tf S12 Broadway, New York. 





School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD'S ARITHMETICAL FRAME, 


THE GENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ake, ae LE gee AY supplies Schools of every 
and Families, with Teachers without A 





gives : an of Schools; Rents and 
choo 
TE will @0 well to ascertain our iiheral 
of should 


terms, Those having schools to dispose 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
ication forms, 


vance fees. Full particulars, with 
AL an sighhpage 
. DAMON, M 


and the 
‘or stamp. 
367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


monthly, os 
Teachers Wanted, 





OF ALL K for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools free. 

T find e central location and 

eac of Agency 


mG eS 

Tun Uxtvensai Gave Giiw’n BLANKS. Set 
plas AL TEACHERS’ AGUNG, 

cupplies | agents Wanted." cow 

Pe aS: WANTED, 

of Sida ehaathenh ie Mesnchgeote, A 

“Shon apes ton 8% ln 















. SN.E pany oh renasion 
; 7 wley Street, Boston, With large Tables, giving each person plenty of |: 
= 16 Ha - roonl TO DINE cornfercanty, oll go Sears “and 
; Te} general CLEANLINESS pepiiuiatry N QUALITY oO 
send 5 | MATERIAL = ng, promptness in serving, we 


GENTLEMEN LADIES 


Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


mi Soi DINING ROOMS 
FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


DEO VOLENTE. 





Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 


—or— 


76 SUMMER ST., 
AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 








DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





COLLEGES. 


\OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei Z ht Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STEONG, Pres. 








MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA 

Emory College was organized in 1837. Tt is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 files east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
HAyGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentiemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. GEO. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 











PROFESSIONAL. 


{HANDLER SCLENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth oe Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


IRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass- 

















INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘NETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ba SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C#Aas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 =z 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half t ig States in the Union. 
H. BagLow, A.M., 























PREPARATORY. 
pik. 1 Dr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
prepares for 





a Scientific Schools, or 
2. Eacellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school ol building. 4. 





_— 5. Ten years’ course. . Z 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals a 
IDDARD SEMINAHY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80us 





RENWICH ACADR MY 
GSommoretn College. Rev he D Bes 
4 East Greenwich, B. I. 


‘NORMA i SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


¢ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


Ms Wonoxe STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





AT WOROESTER. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 
55 am Address _E. H. RusSELL, Principal. — 


AAASS. STATE ’ NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 














For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
S For tes only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laberatories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For eg College Calendar, containing full par- 
, apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, | Troy, i Ts 
Civil Engineers’ “ald f Sureors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all 
Instruments, ny oo Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil rs and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


or Phonetic Shorthand. 


Phone hic Alphabet and 
ograp P ade 





PHONOGRAPHY 
and | Catalogue of — with 





, | Illustrations, for beginners, sent on application. 
"| dress, BERN, Man, Cincinnati, O 371-m 
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PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 

; MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. | 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 

ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 





Vol. XVI.—No. 4. 








-ANNOUN 





Harkness’s New Latin 


Adapted to the revised Grammar, are already in press and will will be issued in June. 





CEMENT. 


Reader and his Czesar, 


The revised 


editions of the other Latin authors, prepared to accompany this Grammar, will be ready for the fall 


terms. 
published in the Autumn. 


The Introductory Latin Beek, rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to the Grammar, will be 


FRIEZE’S VERGIL (i. Aeneid; 2. Bucelics, Georgics, and part Aeneid; 3. Vergil 
Complete ; — each with or without Dictionary) and Vergilian Dictionary will be ready August 1. 
cay ~Confident of the merits of our Latin Series, we commend it to all teachers, committees, and private 


students. 


D. APPLETON 


& CO., Publishers, 


376 New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


NEW- ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 





HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubiishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
SiO Walnut *t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
hird American, from llth German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo, cloth. $1.50 by mail, postage free. 
wr Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any ) of 
the world who will furnish his address. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STRERT, 





855 zz PHILADELPHIA. 
734 Broadway, 
CLARK & MAYNARD, ee 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course i 

Seed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Hiutchison’s ysiolegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agi., H. I. SMITH, 

46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 














APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
BRUBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 





JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


URLANDU LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dabugqne, Ia., } Agents. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Special attention 2 to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every Lonser wo of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence ey 
Address as above. 806 tf eo 





SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 


And you will become a purchaser, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


372tf 124 Nassau Street, New Vork. 


HOW |= 3ez 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
SAVE 
MONEY. |2 
NOW READY, 


Primary Teacher, 


Vol. 5, bound in Cloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. 
There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and 





National Subscription y 
Oldest of the 








Ungraded Schools, who desire to keep abreast of the | #24 
onstruction. 


progress made in improved wethods of i 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 


Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ARITHMETIC, Royal 
8vo, haif arabesque, 510 pp., retail price, $2.25, The 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published. This 
work has received the unqualified indorsement of the 
principals of nnmerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of ‘this and other 
valuable text- books sent on application, 3873 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
s 
Publish Franklin S8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,”’ as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 
six months to March |, 1882. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
— Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard IIT; Macbeth; 

idsummer- ‘Nigh t’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Ni ht; Winter's Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry 1V; 2 Henry : Taming of the Shrew; 
All's “Well that Ends ‘Weil's Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Anton and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s "Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 








for Circular, A, 0. STOOKIN, fst. f for New Eng., 
00 7 Franklin 8t.. Boston. Masa. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Books for S plemente ry Reading. 
AMERICAN PO Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. aoe. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. 


oe ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
ss Soe illustrated. 75 ots. 
ue ELLOW eg hee Reese 
from the Works of H. W. Lon ited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopepon. Wit Tinstrations 25¢. 
HOLMES I.EAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosEPHine E. 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets one Pp pet 25¢.; 
Leafieta (for Pupils) per pockage, 5c.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages. each 20¢, net. 
e Special Rates for tatresaciten. 





#4 ALL MAPS+t 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph logy, $1.10 
ysical Beos:s 








Geikie’s Lessons in Ph 
Reosceoe’s Lessons in Elem. C 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s E mtary “ 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 22 Bond Street, New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 





zech-| Ant anp EpvucationaL Pusuisumrs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


GO| American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American D rawing Models for the use 
at Sameee Seneee, ee schools of art | i 


Drawing Materials. 
Pra Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
tanites. Animale 





N, E, PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam/’s Series of Atlases (i vols.), 7c. to $95 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vale. »» 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s - of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and School, 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
TIreland’s Pocket Classical 9 & 
| er ag asoue he proue one a » 1.26 
y’s Psychology, Ethics, tics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 





Bascom’s Mental Seience, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Lilus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 7 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application | 
to the Publishers. 


Reed Orga n Music. 


For the instrument e named DITSON & CO. 
provide epee re of the best, in the way of instruct- 
ors and of agree music. 


The Emerson New Method for Reed Organs 
($2 50, is one of the newer methods, has a fine “ meth- 
od,” is by two well-known writers (Emerson and 
Mathews), and has a goodly quantity of very pleasing 
music, instrumental and vocal. 


Clarke's Harmonic School for the 0 
($3.00), is for Church Organs, either Reed or Pipe, and 
is an admirable school for voluntary playing. 

2 00) constitute 

Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies [1.0 of the best 

arranged and interesting collection ever put together. 


The Organ at Home ‘Seq°argan pieces. A well 


known and popular book. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs 


includes all the good music and instruction that can 
be placed in a “ dollar’ book. 


Winner's New School for Cabinet Organ 
(75 cts.) is one of his series of very convenient, cheap 
instructors for all instruments. They are only for 
beginners and amateurs. 


Johnson's Parlor Organ Instruction Book 
($1.50) is highly approved, as teaching in a simple 
manner the playing of Sunday-school, School, and 
Church music on the Reed Organ. 
ca” ~ Any book mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 





368 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 








POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., , 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Sarese, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


artholomew’s ye tee 
Dinsmore’s Graded ing BMianks. 


Pattersen’s Com a B 
Crosby’s Greek t Books. 
Catalogues, ogy ai Hy Correspondence solicited 
Genera! New-Ragland Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Speliers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Spelier. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich’s History of U. S. 
Campbell's Concise History of U. 8. 
Eliot’s ‘‘American Authors.”’ 
Bailey’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 
Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Bow to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
Pelteon’s Unriv Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 











PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMICAL ANAL SIA, Fae sis 

ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPK A 2.00 
RAMMKLSBURG?S CHEMICAL tL ANAL - 2.25 
JONEY’S | EXPERIMENT ISTRY, 18 


)REMIST’S MANUAL. Sy 6.00 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTICE, 1 1.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


Literary Notes. Piper’ 


Educational 

of Nebraska. 

Volume IX.; twenty nambers a year; mer ot -25. Devoted 
strictly to Nebraska Schools and Teachers. By 








374j LL. B. FIFIELD, Fairment, Neb. 


The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, a 2 ror 
NEW YORK, [Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
iene Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash ave, |Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s nowy Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
(33 Westminster St.,/ Cummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political Economy. 
; Dickens’s Child’s History England, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St. Boston, Masz., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbuary’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
hd 06 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, T rigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 


Stene’s History ef England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and deu- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book ~-Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 
Ge Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


RUSKIN’S READERS. 


The ——e volumes are valuable as READING 
BOOKS are specially recommended for use to 
BiGH SCHOOLS 42ND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 


I. THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Selected from 


Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, 
Il. ART Care: Selected from Raskin’ + Works, 


12mo, c 2. 
Lil PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. Belected from Rus- 

kin’s Works. 12mo., cloth. - 1.50 
IV. QHOIOE SELECTIONS. "Selected from Russ 


kin’s Works. : dn: pin. - 2 
° yes e 
Lecta ogu 

















V. ETHIOS OF THE 
before a girls’ school. 12mo, 1. 


VI. SESAME AND LILIES. How and What to Read 
—on Books, Woman, ete. 12mo0. 1.00 
VIl. paousys AS AGSETED, Readings in Modern 


tiok, wi nf har tro tf cot 
receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. : ‘ 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
877 45 Astor Piace, New WYork. 





UNIVERSITY SERIE 


S OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
HAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
” | GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Newest, 
Brightest, 


Best. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 











PHILLIPS & HUNT, } AND {JAMES P. MACEE, 


805 Breadway, New Veork, 





38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Issue the following list of CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS, bownd én paper ; size, 24mo. 


1, Biblical A Condensed Manual on 
the Bible. By J. H. Vincent, 


the Sci- 
. W. Warren, D.D, 10 
By Rev. B. T. 
,Hi. Vincent, D.D.. et 
mi H. Vi D. Vall BD: pall snd 10 
eeeeeeeee 


Vincent. . » Pe: ry. BY 7J ** 


ii 
eh 


"““ seen eereee the Bible eer eeer eee 10 


8. oted ele isc ag the Bible. By L. T. 
wee elim kaise bu0geo petgpeetocet ae 


9. William acre A 

= pv EE is WwW . F.1 A.M, 
a we F.P "ty ERLE 10 

ia | se wi bk A.M...... 10 

14. Horace Mann. By Prof. BF. y AM. 10 


16. 
m sore Skene * Si 


ins otimes as eee SEF SEEE HSE THEE 











TT Gilaere. 2 
eer ee ee 10 
ob. Lt. 10 
eere eee 10 
eer C87 8 ee 10 


0 
10 


ay oY Honey Sour 


eee sere cee eee ee eeereeee see 


of 
B. DeForeat....... eeeene eosce- 
“ The Learned 


tory Chinn, Gor we ee 10 


of General riffis...... History eee By SoH. -e Vin- 10 


oe semis ie erere eee tee neent, D.D. eee hai 


> 





“ee eee eens 10 
” 
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